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.**Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


"THE LUTHERAN" RESPECTFULLY SUGGESTS, 


That Committees on Evangelism in the congregations or an equivalent group of visitors 
endeavor to make the list of persons receiving the Lord's Supper correspond with the 
list of enrolled members. 
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SACRIFICE BEGETS SACRIFICE 
The Lord’s compassion for us lost and condemned creatures must find an echo 
in our compassion for the least of His brethren. As He became a Friend of pub- 
licans and sinners, and laid down His life, so we must befriend the underpriv- 
ileged and helpless, and assist the Church, that the fruits of His great redemption 
may be brought into the loneliest hamlet of our land. Your benevolences are the 
expression of your appreciation of Christ’s Sacrifice. 
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FINNS IN AMERICA 


FINNS HAVE HAD their part in the build- 
ing and in the cultural and religious de- 
velopment of the North American con- 
tinent. In what is now the United States 
they were among the first. At the coming 
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celebration of the “Three Hundredth An- 
niversary of the Settlement of New Swe- 
den” they will scarcely be mentioned, 
and for that reason we want to direct at- 
tention to a few facts. 

The Dutchman, William Usselinx, pre- 
vailed upon Gustavus Adolphus of Swe- 
den to establish a colony in America. The 
Thirty Years’ War, however, intervened, 
and nothing came of it. During the reign 
of Queen Christine, Peter Minuit, first 
governor of New Amsterdam, offered his 
services for the founding of a Swedish 
colony, and the first Swedish expedition 
left for America in 1638, and settled on 
the banks of the Delaware River. The 
men making up this expedition were for 
the most part soldiers and adventurers, 
totally unfit and unwilling for the arduous 
work of turning the wilderness into fertile 
farms. 

Finns in Sweden 


A second expedition sailed from Sweden 
in August 1641 in two vessels, the Key 
of Kalmar and the Charitas. They landed 
at Forst Christina in November of the 
same year. This expedition consisted 
chiefly of Finns from the Swedish province 
of Varmland. They had originally been 
called into Sweden by the government, 
and had taken possession of the vast wood- 
lands. Their wasteful methods of cultivat- 
ing the land by simply burning down the 
forests, together with their habits of 
poaching, by which they enroached on the 
privileges of the nobles, had brought them 
into conflict with the Swedish law. They 
were arrested and shipped to the new 
colony, “New Sweden,” and thus became 
the first real colonists and settlers in the 
new land. Later expeditions increased 
their numbers, and within a short time 
their settlements extended all the way 
from Wilmington, Del., to Philadelphia, 
Pa. Their first settlement in what is now 
Pennsylvania was called Finnland, the 
second was called Upland, the third 
Takamaa, meaning “backland,” the Tacomy 
of today. Politically they were Swedes, 
but racially they were Finns. 

The oldest map of Pennsylvania, made 
by the Dutchman Roggewin, shows the 
country around Philadelphia. The spot 


where the sesquicentennial celebration of 
the Declaration of Independence was held 
was the farm of the Finn, Peter Kokki, 
but is marked on the map as Sauna, which 
is the name for a Finnish bathhouse. It 
was on this farm, then in the hands of 
Otto Kokki, that William Penn made his 
famous treaty with the Indians under the 
Treaty Elm, Kokki acting as interpreter. 

Thus our Finnish Lutherans had a very 
essential part in the early beginnings of 
our country, and thirty years before Penn 
came to Christianize the country they 
were having Lutheran services. 


Lake Country Settlers 

The largest immigration of Finns into 
the United States occurred from 1880 to 
1900. They settled in states which most 
resembled their homeland with its abun- 
dance of lakes and forests and the white 
shores of the Gulf of Finnland. Michigan 
and Minnesota received them by the thou- 
sands, but also Ohio, Massachusetts and 
the lake regions of New York. Owing to 
their strong nationalistic spirit they did 
not seek contact with existing church 
bodies, and we may as well admit that 
these church bodies did not bother much 
about them. They formed their own church 
bodies according to the different trends 
in the religious life of the Church of their 
homeland, which ran in three distinct 
directions, and are now represented in the 
Suomi, the Apostolic and the National 
Synods. With the exception of the last 
mentioned, the smallest of the three, they 
are not very strongly organized and are 
very weak financially; but they have not 
yet found courage enough to unite with 
one of the older and stronger bodies, in 
spite of the fact that they must realize 
their inability to cope with the situation 
and do justice to their fields unaided. 

For a number of years the U. L. C. A. 
has aided the Suomi Synod in its mission 
work, a makeshift which was never very 
satisfactory. Many synods have been 
tempted to go after the Finnish people on 
their territory, but have hesitated out of 
deference to the Finnish bodies. But when 
we see the Congregationalists, for instance, 


OXMOBILE AT THE PARSONAGE, 
NEWBROOK, ALBERTA 


have a larger representation among our 
Lutheran Finns in Massachusetts than the 
Lutheran Synod has, we feel that some- 
times courtesy becomes a fault. We can 
see only one alternative: either the Finnish 
synods should unite with a larger body 
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L. W. STECKEL DEAD 


The Rev. Lloyd W. Steckel, D.D., be- 
loved pastor of the Church of the Resur- 
rection, Milwaukee, Wis., died early Sun- 
day morning, March 20, after an illness of 
only a few days. His age was fifty-nine 
years. His pastorates were located in Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Mishawaka, Ind.; Plattesville, 
Wis.; and Albert Lea, Minn., prior to the 
congregation he so efficiently served in 
Milwaukee. At the time of his death he 
was a member of the Board of American 
Missions of the United Lutheran Church 
in America and one of the commissioners 
of the National Lutheran Council. The 
funeral service was held in Milwaukee on 
March 22. Burial was in Mulberry, Ind. 
A more extended account of Dr. Steckel’s 
services will appear in a later issue of 
Tue LUTHERAN. The above is by telegram 
received March 23. 


and thereby become able to fulfill their 
task, or the synods look after all the Lu- 
therans on their territory, irrespective of 
what claims to certain groups may be 
made by nationalistic church bodies. 

A small part of the immigration of forty 
and fifty years ago has found its way into 
Canada; but the bulk of Finnish immigra- 
tion into Canada has come during the past 
decade. They have flocked to the big 
cities, such as Montreal and Toronto, but 
particularly into the great mining districts 
of Northern Ontario and Quebec. Mon- 
treal has a flourishing congregation; in 
Toronto the field is divided and therefore 
is more difficult. Sault Ste. Marie has had 
some of the older immigration, and so has 
Copper Cliff, the center of the world’s 
nickel production. About five miles from 
Copper Cliff is the important town of 
Sudbury with a large Finnish population. 
We have a mission there which should be 
housed as soon as possible; a suitable lot 
with building can be had at a moderate 
price: but, of course, conditions are dif- 
ferent in a thriving town from what they 
are in the country districts of the West, 
where a few hundreds of dollars suffice to 
house a congregation. 


Gold and Hardships 


Still farther north we have the greatest 
gold-producing land of today, and it is 
full of Lutheran Finns and Scandinavians. 
It is a hard country, and the hearts seem 
to be especially hard. One of our Scan- 
dinavian students was up there during the 
Christmas holidays. He had prepared a 
good sermon; he had spent all available 
time visiting the people and _ inviting 
them to the services. The result was very 
disappointing to him: One old lady pres- 
ent at the Scandinavian service and six 
at the English service. The reason? 
Carousing and drinking all through the 

(Continued on page 23) 
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MODERN SCIENCE 
could not build with 
the assurance and 
certainty that it does 
were it not for its 
methods of thor- 
oughly testing all 
materials. The King- 
dom of God cannot 
build safely except 
on “Tested Souls.” 
“Too many of us today are Christians in name only. No 
wonder that in many parts of the world Christian souls are 
being tested to the limit. 

_ Simon had to be sifted as wheat before he could utter the 
“confession that was the Rock upon which the Christ would 
build His church. So severe was the sifting process that the 
faith of even a Simon snapped temporarily. But after the 
heat of the fire, Peter stands firm. 

We should be grateful that God in His wisdom does send 
yus periodical testing times. This is no heyday for true Chris- 
rtians. This is a day when our faith is being sifted as wheat. 
In life’s uncertainties many a superficial faith snaps. The 
old feeling of security has been wiped out. Men face tomor- 
row with fear, and not faith. What we thought was faith in 
‘God was faith in material security only. That faith has 
failed and life’s highways are strewn with the debris of 
‘human wrecks whose faith could not endure the test. 

No one can stand such a test in his own strength. But 
Jesus stood by Simon and said, “But I made supplication for 
thee, that thy faith fail not.” Simon had to learn the bitter 
lesson of failure and that he could not live by a faith of his 
own making. How many of us have had to share in Simon’s 
experience! And yet so unnecessary. 

When the final test of persecution came Peter stood not 
»on a homemade faith but on a faith drawn from Him Who 
aad been tested and had overcome. The martyr of today 
‘whose faith is being tried finds his strength in Him. With 
‘saints of all ages he looks but one way. In Gethsemane they 
‘see their woes and worries, sorrows and sins gathered up 
n one prayer: “Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup 
rom me, nevertheless not my will, but thine be done.” It 
-was the supreme test. It was not a prayer of submission, but 
4 prayer of victory. For here Jesus, our Christ, by accepting 
| 3od’s will accepted Ilis power. Christ did not ask God to 
sare for His personal needs. He had none. His prayer was 
‘or power and strength to carry the burden of mankind. 

If things tumble in upon us, if life crumbles under our 
-eet, if our own woes and the woes of our fellowmen 
hreaten to crush us there is but one way out. It is with the 
‘Vlaster through the fire of Gethsemane, the hell of the cross, 
gut victory in the end. 


San Francisco, Calif. James J. RAun. 
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' “Thou art not far from the kingdom of God.” 
Mark 12: 34. 


ONCE IN A WHILE, in the very midst of our normal activities, 
»we stumble upon a crystal-clear conviction of what is ex- 
vected of us as high-minded mortals. Some incident or set 
of conditions opens up before our eyes a new vista of truth. 
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AND JESUS SAID:—— 


“Simon, Simon, behold, Satan asked to have you, that he might 
sift you as wheat.” Luke 22: 31. 


“Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup from me: neverthe- 
less not my will, but thine, be done.” Luke 22: 42 


So it was with an unknown soul who had come to Jesus 
out of the busyness of his own life. He had a good knowl- 
edge of his religion. He was pretty well satisfied with it. 
Yet it was not until he was questioned by the Master that 
he found a newer and more brilliant facet in the diamond of 
his faith. To give complete surrender to God on the basis 
of the law of love, was far superior to any other method of 
so-called right living. 

The truth is that this eager scribe did not come to this 
noble conviction until Jesus drew it out of him. And therein 
lies the truth of the Christian’s career. 

“Of the making of books there is no end.” So runs the 
proverb. Thousands of them keep pouring from the presses, 
all intent upon opening up to us some facts of life. That 
many of them are helpful no one will doubt. They hold the 
key to knowledge in thousands of its ramifications. Yet isn’t 
it strange that, amid this super-abundance of learning, there 
is so much confusion in life? 

The answer is relatively simple. Men haven’t gone to Jesus 
for His aid. They’ve been busied with much research, but 
they haven’t let Him draw out from them the essential wis- 
dom for following the good life. 

Isn’t that true with most of our callings? We work out 
our schemes of action, sometimes in meticulous detail, only 
to find our results puny, fruitless and confusing. Something 
is missing. We are pretty far from the Kingdom of God. 

How, then, shall we get close to the Kingdom? The Great 
Commandment provides the way. But who can love God 
with heart, soul, mind and strength except he catch a glimpse 
of the example of Jesus? Who can love his neighbor as him- 
self except he have an impetus from heaven, with a zeal 
for the companionship of God? 

During the year 1938 we are putting this whole Gospel of 
ours to the test. Under the general theme—the whole pro- 
gram of the whole Church—we determine to infuse within 
our people the larger spirit of loyalty to God and service of 
men. We are to be drawn through the furnace of faith, to 
emerge as tempered exponents of the great Gospel of Jesus’ 
love. We shall observe our Church grow, not merely in 
numbers, but in quality of service. We shall put into specific 
use this general term “evangelism” and show our faith by 
our works. 

To build for the Master through personable careers, that 
is our constant task. We meet with Him, that He may draw 
the best out of us. And in following, we find more than 
that we are not far from the Kingdom of God; we are in it. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Henry J. PFtuM, JR. 


“Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the 
dead, cast out devils: freely ye have received, 
freely give.” Matt. 10: 8. 


JESUS ASKS us to do what He Himself did. So shall we be 
His disciples. “Jesus went about all the cities and villages 
teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel of 
the kingdom, and healing every sickness and disease among 
the people.” That was His record as set down in Matthew 
9: 35, and that was His program promulgated in the fourth 
chapter. Reading quickly what intervened, one is astonished 
to discover how faithfully the projected plan of work was 
carried out. He came to help and to heal his fellowman. 
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Later on, when He found that He could not satisfy their 
deepest needs or heal their sin-sick souls by kind deeds 
and loving words alone, Jesus resolved to help them with 
all that He had, with His life. He humbled Himself and be- 
came obedient unto death, even the death upon the cross. 
Never has the world seen such patient suffering. But He 
suffered not to win the world’s acclaim by an exhibition of 
heroism, but because there was no other way of saving it. 
“There was no other good enough to pay the price of sin; 
He only could unlock the gate of heaven and let us in.” 

We, of course, cannot and need not unlock that gate for 
our fellowmen. Jesus has opened it wide for all and will cast 
out none that come unto Him. But in the words that we 
speak and in the deeds that we do we can encourage them 
to draw near to the gate, by which, if any man enter in, he 
shall find life eternal. And since we have received so freely 
from Him, we can give freely. Not, indeed, for the purpose 
of exhibiting our own superior social consciousness, but sim- 
ply because of the desperate need there is for our help. 

As Jesus continued His work of preaching and teaching 
and healing, the number of those who needed His help mul- 
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tiplied. They began to crowd about Him in masses number- 
ing four and five thousand. Truly they were like sheep hav- 
ing no shepherd. And He called to Him the twelve, saying, 
“Go not into the way of the Gentiles, and into any city of 
the Samaritans enter ye not: but go rather to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel.” 

This decides the matter for us too. We know exactly 
where our Christianity must begin. It must begin at home 
and in our own houses. Friendship, love, and truth,—these 
virtues must be exercised first of all within the narrow 
circle of our own family and our close acquaintances. The 
heart which has been disciplined to beat with the steady 
pulse of genuine affection for our immediate kith and kin, 
will soon be felt to beat with the same strong love for others 
and be willing to help even the littlest ones. 

Let us then make a covenant with our Lord. As He helped 
and healed others, so let us do the same. He asks us to do 
what He Himself did. And in doing so let us realize that 
we truly live in Him only to the extent that we love our 
fellowmen. 


Kitchener, Canada. JOHN SCHMIEDER. 


A Modern Adventure in Missioning 


Airplanes Used to Serve Mountain Station Among Primitive People 


UNDER DATE of November 17, 1934, The Lutheran Standard, 
the official weekly journal in English for the American Lu- 
theran Church, published an article that attracted my atten- 
tion because it described what we in America might call a 
trek into the interior of the island of New Guinea. Perhaps 
we should pay tribute to post-war titles by calling this por- 
tion of the earth’s surface Papua. As a matter of fact both 
names are attached to parts of this largest island of the 
ocean excepting Australia. One portion is called New Guinea 
from regard for the title applied to it by its discoverers in 
the sixteenth century. The later name, Papua, refers to the 
people who inhabit it. Papua with the word “Os” (Os 
Papuas) is supposed to remind one of the curled hair of 
the natives as Portuguese explorers first saw them. 

The reader-interest of the article in The Lutheran Standard 
lay in the description of a long and hazardous trip which it 
described, a journey from the coast portion of New Guinea 
back into the interior of this great island in order to find 
out what sort of people dwelt “on the other side of the 
mountains.” A considerable portion of the journey had to 
be made through jungle. The most hazardous section of it 
was the climb of the Bismarck Mountains to an elevation 
that eventually amounted to some 7,100 feet above sea 
level. The party being compelled to carry their own provi- 
sions, and having undertaken a journey that would extend 
over several weeks, had to be equipped with carriers, one 
hundred of them. And from the diary of the leader, the 
Rev. H. Foege, we quote: “Every morning the regiment of 
nearly one hundred was set in motion about 7.00 A. M. 
Walking single file it was nearly a fourth of a mile long. 
Two of us whites were in the lead whose duty it was to 
decide on the paths to be followed. Two more were in the 
center of the line and two brought up the rear.” Each day 
a camp was made, tents were erected for the white people, 
and the carriers made themselves huts from the foliage 
through which they were passing. Guards were promptly 
set to prevent stealing. Food was purchased, one portion 
of it being pigs which, one reads, furnish the only flesh food 
available in the country. The trip which began early in the 
year ended early in June. Then the party returned to the 
sea coast reporting the discovery of an area of which the 
population is approximately 200,000 people. 


After Several Months 


That ended the story so far as articles in The Lutheran 
Standard were concerned until the issue of January 12 in 
the following year (1935). Then the report was published 
under the heading, “Blazing New Trails in New Guinea,” in 
which was recorded the determination of the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the American Lutheran Church to au- 
thorize the establishment of a mission station in the portion 
of the island which had been surveyed, and reported in the 
November 1934 issue of the paper. Although the reputation 
of the people among whom the missionaries were to dwell 
had few recommendations favorable to the security of life 
and property, and while an area must be crossed that breeds 
malaria and other dangers to health, the problem that con- 
fronted the missionaries and other sponsors seems to have 
been neither safety nor health but transportation. New 
Guinea as it is described by a recent writer is unique in its 
social system in that the manner of life most resembles prim- 
itive communism. The units of population under this system 
are small. The word “clan” rather than race or tribe de- 
scribes them. The clan originates in regard for ancestors 
and is conserved by the native religious cults which consist 
largely of ancestor worship. But this kind of communism 
creates a very large number of autonomous settlements. 
Commercial transactions do not extend over wide areas; at 
least they did not until gold was discovered in New Guinea, 
with the resultant influx of aliens to the island. The lack 
of communication among the clans and of commercial trans- 
actions reduces the need of roads and of warehouses. Trav- 
elers must carry their own provisions. Missionary enter- 
prises would form no exception to this rule. The first jour- 
ney of occupation resembled that of exploration, in that a 
party of one hundred had to be organized to make it. 


Airplanes to the Rescue 


Modern times had, however, made familiar to the white 
people a form of transportation that was quick and that was 
independent of most of the obstacles of jungle travel. Given 
a place to land within the fuel capacity of an airplane, it 
becomes independent of the ordinary obstacles to journeys 
on the earth’s surface. It is our impression that gold seekers 


out knowing it the 
' expedition selected a 


/ 


‘missionary societies that followed the World War. 
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‘had already made large use of airplanes in the establishment 


of mining centers in the island, and “believe it or not,” the 


- Neuendettelsau Missionary Society, of which the home base 


is Germany, had already arranged for the use of an airplane 
as the medium of communication among some of these sta- 
tions. Friendly relationships between this Lutheran organ- 
ization and the American Lutheran Church had existed for 
many years because the Iowa Synod, which was a party to 
the merger by which the American Lutheran Church was 
established, had taken over some of the work of the Neu- 
endettelsau Society in the period of poverty for European 
Very 
soon after the pioneer party arrived at their station high 
up in the region of the Bismarck Mountains, a landing field 
was built and communication with the port of entry of New 
Guinea was established. 

However, this arrangement was not reported in The Lu- 
theran Standard until the issue of February 2, 1935. Then 
a headline caught the eye of the interested reader. It was 
something new among the announcements of American Lu- 
theran Mission reporting. It read: “Flying With the Ever- 
lasting Gospel.” Illuminating this title was a picture of a 
tropical region, palms in the foreground, mountains in the 
background. Soaring high up in the sky was an airplane, 


, and on the ground a group of wonder-stricken natives gazing 


at this sky visitor. American readers will recall Ralph 
Connor, the famous Canadian writer of religious fiction 
whose book, “The Sky Pilot,” dealt with clergymen who 
worked in the mines and lumber camps of western Canada. 
But here were sky pilots in the literal sense of the word. 


_ They flew into the station and brought with them Bibles and 
' other equipment for missioning. 


Airdrome Ancient Battlefield 


Two weeks later The Standard again published pictures 
and a news story. Two pictures showed rolling the terrain 
for a landing field. It was by man power,—maybe by woman 
power,—since even candid camera shots of New Guineans 
in native costumes are ambiguous to an American reader. 
In an accompanying picture a huge Junkers plane called 
Papua was exhibited. It was stated that this plane had first 
reached the new landing field in October 1935 and that since 
that first arrival other planes had brought missionaries and 
cargoes of supplies. For the benefit of those possessed with 
air-minded curiosity we quote from The Standard: “Our 
airdrome is the first of all high altitude landing grounds in 
New Guinea. Three 
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which is north of the Equator, and New Guinea, which is 
south of that imaginary but most famous earth girdle. The 
book begins with a description of “Our New Guinea Mis- 
sion.” From its opening chapter I quote some facts rel- 
ative to the island and its people of which the writer is 
the Rev. F. Braun. He begins his narrative with the ob- 
servation that while New Guinea was discovered by Por- 
tuguese seafarers as early as 1511, it remained unclaimed 
and unadopted for a long while by foreign governments, 
despite the fact that next to Australia it is the largest island 
of the oceans and rich in resources. It has an area of 312,000 
square miles, the equivalent of nearly eight times the size 
of Ohio. 
Religion Rough on Pigs 

It has a population which is estimated to be approximately 
1,000,000, about half of whom have come into contact with 
European and American culture that is sufficiently prolonged 
and intense to have affected them. Reference has already 
been made to the communism which describes the social 
system under which they live. It has also been stated that 
such religion as exists among them is a form of ancestor 
worship into which has been injected particular recognition 
of the source of their meat supply, which is the pig. The 
pig, let it be stated, is rather the victim than the objective 
of this worship since it is slain as an offering at annual feast 
days of the members of the clan when their ancestor or 
ancestors for that matter are remembered. The New 
Guinean pays tribute to a succession of progenitors whose 
favor he entreats in his worship. 

The portion of New Guinea in which the Foreign Mission 
Board of the American Lutheran Church is carrying on its 
work is a part of the island which has been under an Aus- 
tralian mandate since 1919. Prior to that date it was a 
colony of Germany. The title of the chief mountain range, 
the Bismarck Mountains, indicates this relationship to the 
German Empire. Very soon after the German protectorate 
was established, missionary societies sent missionaries who 
established stations in the port of entry of Madang on 
Astrolabe Bay. Thence penetration of the adjacent regions 
was carried on with the experiences that are characteristic 
of even the best efforts to win primitives to faith in Christ. 
Fatalities from tropical diseases were numerous and occa- 
sionally the opposition of native tribes flared up to the ex- 
tent of killing missionaries. Since the discovery of gold and 
the more extended and adequate police protection afforded 
by the Australian authorities, the control of the native pop- 

ulation is said to be 


hundred sixteen 
acres of land have 
been selected for the 
station. And what a 
coincidence! With- 


battlefield of the 
fighting native tribes 
as the site for the 
new station, Kero- |%& 
wagi.” 

Last year the Lu- 
theran Book Con- 
cern, located at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, issued 
a book of which the 
title is “On Both 
Sides of the Equa- 
tor.” It contains de- 
scriptions of the two 
foreign mission fields 
occupied by the 
American Lutheran 
Church, one in India, 


wenn 


Underwood and Underwood 


A MEETING OF THE TRIBE IN NEW GUINEA 


more thorough. At 
any rate the Amer- 
ican missionaries in 
this region have not 
yet reported losses by 
death except a couple 
of native Christians 
who were of the 
party that made the 
first trek in 1934 into 
the region of which 
Kerowagi is the cen- 
ter. They were vic- 
tims of disease but 
none the less first 
martyrs to the cause. 
Buried along the 
trail, their graves 
bear witness of their 
self-sacrifice and in- 
spire the Church to 
continue the work of 
evangelism in whose 
beginning they vol- 
untarily participated. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 


Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


The Russian Soviet is Reported to be moving its people 
back from its western borders. Taken in connection with 
the current return of terrorist trials even now reaching a 
fantastic height, there would seem to be some reason for 
the rumor that the evacuation along the far reaches of the 
Finnish, Esthonian and Polish borders is intended as “a pre- 
caution against subversive foreign influences.” However, 
the more recent news that the Soviet is beginning the con- 
struction of mighty fortifications along the Rumanian fron- 
tier, similar to France’s “Maginot” line, indicates the crea- 
tion of a devastated “sanitary zone,’ destroying enemy- 
cover in the face of threatening war. This is strengthened 
by a recent Soviet radio broadcast, that an 1,800-mile rail- 
way has just been completed in the far north of Siberia, 
which, with the arctic waterways prepared by her naviga- 
tors, gives the Soviet a safe and speedy connection with the 
Pacific Ocean. The railway was built by political prisoners, 
of whom the government is steadily preparing a plentiful 
supply. It is announced that 10,000 prisoners will generously 
be freed because of their good work-record on the en- 
terprise; but there will be plenty provided by government 
trials to take their places for other projects. However, how 
much is a safe railway, or a desert border, worth if the gov- 
ernment is constantly afraid that its people are untrust- 
worthy, and is constantly doing its worst to make them so? 


Pennsylvania’s Nazareth is Getting Ready to celebrate 
the two hundredth anniversary of its founding in 1940. Set- 
tled by pacifist Moravians, that spirit has persisted among 
its citizens. Consequently, on the occasion of the bi-centen- 
nial, an old cannon, which has long stood in the public 
square before the Moravian church, will be removed. George 
E. Nitzsche, Recorder of the University of Pennsylvania and 
a citizen of Nazareth, is even now busy co-operating with 
local business clubs to fill the vacated space with statues 
of four great religious leaders—George Whitefield, Count 
von Zinzendorf, William Penn and John Huss. If the action 
savors of disloyalty to former patriotic memories, it should 
be considered in connection with the proposed action of 
Rear Admiral Sellers, at present in charge of the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis. His plan is to remove 
the historic old cannon which surround the chapel on the 
Academy grounds, and to replace them with anchors. Said 
the Admiral quietly, when questioned, “Anchors have a re- 
ligious, as well as naval, significance. They are more appro- 
priate than cannon in connection with a place of worship.” 


Nazi Kindliness for Pastor Niemoller has expressed itself 
in the complete security of a concentration camp. Though 
the present state of the gallant pastor has been obscured by 
the more immediate tenderness of the Nazis for the Germans 
in Austria, and their yearnings over their brethren in 
Czechoslovakia, his condition is not forgotten. With delicate 
consideration, the charge of sedition was dropped (it could 
not be made to stick); his sentence to seven months’ im- 
prisonment was not enforced (he had already spent eight 
months in prison without a trial). Then, when he went 
forth, naturally expecting to rejoin his family and friends, 
the secret police (Gestapo) placed him in “protective” cus- 
tody in the Sachsenhausen concentration camp at the direct 
order, it is said, of Hitler. This was, no doubt, a thoughtful 
rescue from the violent attacks to be feared from his family 
and friends. The silence imposed upon Niemoller in the 
camp was likewise a compassionate regard for the welfare 
of his vocal cords. It was from Sachsenhausen’s concentra- 
tion camp that, a year ago this month, the body of Pastor 
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Wiesler, the secretary of the National Confessional Synod, 
was shipped home with the regretful announcement that he 
had committed suicide. Niemoller’s comment on the inci- 
dent, however, was, “Whatever may have been the circum- 
stances, Pastor Wiesler departed this life while in the serv- 
ice of the church”—really a brave tribute to a martyr. Per- 
haps another martyr is needed to remind the world of Jesus 
Christ, the Master Martyr, who suffered in His own person 
the human hardness that now persecutes His servants. 


The Lure of Light for the Moth is being intensified by 
playing up to its color weaknesses. Dr. J. K. Ellsworth of 
the University of California states that insects of all kinds 
have their particular likes and dislikes in the field of color, 
and that in the near future their numbers will be better 
controlled, and more cheaply, with light traps than by the 
present poison methods. In this way not only will the 
$2,000,000,000 crop loss annually sustained by American 
farmers be greatly reduced, but public health will be cor- 
respondingly improved through the destruction of poisonous 
and disease-bearing insects. The mechanism needed is sim- 
ple and moderate in cost. Light tubes, using neon or other 
gases to produce the proper attraction, are mounted in a 
cage across which electrically charged rods are held in place 
to destroy the inquisitive visitors. One trap per acre is 
enough to control the insects, and maintenance will not cost 
more than $2 per season. The traps can also be used to lure 
pests away from homes, picnic grounds and public as- 
semblies; they will also provide food for frogs and fishes 
when hung above commercial ponds and hatcheries. In- 
cidentally the new way will eliminate the use of poison 
sprays on fruit trees, and thus remove another danger to 
public health. 


The Disturbingly Rapid Rise in Sex Crimes was recently 
revealed in a report issued by New York’s Citizens’ Com- 
mittee on the Control of Crime. In 1937 there were 1,891 
such crimes, 640 more than in 1936; 354 more in 1936 than 
the average for the previous seven years. No cause is as- 
signed for the increase, though, contrary to public opinion, 
it is not due to a large number of “repeaters.”’ These pro- 
duced only 3.3 per cent of the crimes. However, the fre- 
quency of the crimes, accompanied by the nauseous publi- 
cation of their details, seems not only to have anaesthetized 
the public horror, but also to have encouraged and em- 
boldened the offenders. This should be attributed in part to 
the lack of authority in moral instruction, but more particu- 
larly to the fact that three out of five sex offenders go un- 
punished. Even in the case of those convicted, half of them 
are sentenced on charges other than their sex crime. More- 
over, the Committee’s findings revealed that twice as many 
“bargain” pleas to lighten, or avoid, sentences were accepted 
from sex offenders as from other types of criminals. It is 
also noted that the more outrageous and ghastly crimes 
account chiefly for this great increase. The responsibility 
for this deplorable situation rests equally upon the mistaken 
leniency of the courts and the unhealthy curiosity and 
maudlin sympathy of the public. 


In Giving Honor Where Honor is Due, El Salvador paid 
homage to the heroic priest, Jose Simeon Canas, on the cen- 
tennial anniversary of his death, March 4th. It was this 
gallant priest who not only freed the slaves in Central 
America, but was also a leader in the cause of the inde- 
pendence of the whole isthmus from the dominance of 
Spain. It is this last fact which sounds a sardonic and sour 
note in the felicitations of the dictators of Nicaragua and 
Guatemala, “expressing the sentiments of fraternity ... in 
gratitude to the illustrious son of El Salvador.” They still 
know how to use the language appreciative of liberty, 
although they have robbed it of all meaning. 


—— 
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CHRISTIAN MORALITY 


Pastor Frederick R. Ludwig, Postville, Iowa, Sees Society in a 
Critical Situation and Presents the Bible’s Code of Morals 
as God’s Guide and Requirement 


THE MORALITY of Christianity, which is summed up force- 
fully and succinctly in the Ten Commandments, is still not 
only the highest but also the ideal code of ethics. It rec- 
ognizes no double or multiple standard but, in a tone that is 
equally binding upon all, it charges: Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. Its adequacy and inclusiveness are demon- 
strated in the fact that it covers every aspect and relation- 
ship of life. It calls upon all, without exception, to present 
their bodies “a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God.” 
Calling attention to the fact that as a man “thinketh in his 
heart, so is he,’ Christianity requires more than mere ex- 
ternal conformity to its precepts and judges every word and 
deed by the motives which prompt them. With love as its 
keynote it declares: Fear God, and keep his commandments: 
for this is the whole duty of man. 

The Christian goal is perfection. To use Jesus’ own words, 
His followers are commanded: “Be ye therefore perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” This is the 
ideal goal. No mortal will ever fully attain it in this world. 
No human being has. But this is to be the objective of every 
Christian’s striving. That requires genuine dedication and 
unwavering persistence. Many are not willing to make the 
sacrifice called for, namely, to place God first in life and 
to yield absolute obedience to His will, and, therefore, fall 
short. Such devote themselves to lower standards, which, 
though perhaps desirable in themselves, become positively 
evil for those who over-emphasize them. There are no short 
cuts to moral perfection. Sects and isms offer them and in 
this way attract many converts. Frequently these do not 
hesitate to seek to allure adherents by going to the extreme 
of denying the reality of evil, or, if you please, sin, or declar- 
ing that it is merely an excusable backward step in the up- 
ward progress of man. Tragically enough not a few are 
deceived. 


An Unchanging Standard of Action 

This moral code of Christianity is absolute. It has been 
said by some shallow thinker, and that thought is often re- 
echoed, that man merely postulates the will of God; that is, 
he makes it what he desires it to be, and then sets about to 
fulfill it. Those are not lacking who insist that the will of 
God is subjective rather than objective. Such a line of argu- 
ment is an evidence of superficial reasoning; it may even 
be just an excuse to go one’s own sweet way through life. 
Again, it has become popular in some quarters to believe 
that right and wrong are relatives, that is, subject to change. 
Our conceptions may, and often do, change. Yet behind 
those changing interpretations there is an absolute right and 
wrong determined by God which never varies. Then, too, 
there have always been those who contend that the moral 
code of Jesus is out of date and hopelessly impractical. Is 
it? The burden of proof rests upon those who insist that 
this is the case. Not only is it eminently practical, but, in 
fact, it is the only moral code that is truly practical. To 
the degree that anything interferes with one’s ability to live 
the highest, the perfect life, it is impractical. The moral code 
of Jesus is the only one which challenges man to seek true 
perfection. 

Christianity is, therefore, the finest leaven for the world. 
To live the noblest life possible for himself a person must 
live as Jesus would have him live. Furthermore, if society 
is to be regenerated, this must be accomplished through a 
sufficient number of regenerated Christians. When the 
Church proclaims the Word which is the means of regenera- 
tion, it is providing the material for a better world. 
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Morality in Action 

One’s morality is an evidence of his spirituality. Some 
succeed strangely in divorcing religion from life. Some- 
time ago a social worker, of Jewish extraction it happens, 
complained of a merchant, a supposedly active Christian, 
who furnished supplies to her organization and who, ac- 
cording to her report, endeavored unsuccessfully to defraud 
her agency. I cannot vouch for the truth of this story, but 
it does illustrate a point worth emphasizing. One’s spir- 
ituality will find concrete expression in one’s behavior. 
When morality demands it, the genuine Christian is dis- 
tinctive. To do in Rome as the Romans do proves a curse 
when carried over into the moral sphere. Moreover, it is a 
matter of experience that he who stands with God has the 
courage needed to stand alone. The temptations of the pres- 
ent day to sin against God, against oneself and against others 
are many and pronounced. The Christian is not to permit 
those about him to pull him down, but must consistently 
strive to raise those about him to his own level. If it becomes 
necessary for him to face social ostracism and persecution 
because of his fidelity to His Lord, the Christian has reason 
to rejoice that he can in this way display in a measure his 
gratitude to his Saviour. Finally, the followers of the Christ 
are called upon to check up on themselves to make cer- 
tain they are steadily improving morally. 


; The Results 

As one progresses toward the ideal moral goal he will find 
it easier to continue onward. Each temptation conquered 
makes the following one simpler to overcome. Obversely, 
the same is true. Yield to the urge to do the wrong in any 
situation and it will become the more difficult to refrain 
from submitting to those yet to be faced. “Be not deceived; 
God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.” This is a pronouncement of God amply verified 
in human experience. The mills of God may grind slowly, 
but they do grind exceedingly fine. The inevitable penalty 
for infractions of the will of God may be long in coming, 
but it will eventually arrive. On the other hand, the knowl- 
edge that one’s course is the right one will provide added 
strength and courage. Read the account of the temptation 
of Jesus carefully and you will probably be impressed by 
the phrase appropriately added, “and, behold, angels came 
and ministered unto him.” Those who successfully resist 
an urge to wrong conduct can testify that with each such 
triumph the angels of God have done likewise for them. 

To live the highest life morally of which one is capable, 
it is, therefore, essential that one live close to God. Thus 
motivated by the proper and noblest ideals, it will become 
increasingly impossible to rest smugly complacent. One will, 
then, at every stage of his life be impelled to seek a more 
advanced level of living. It is not enough to know what the 
will of God is. Successful living requires that the will of 
God be intelligently translated into actual life. Those who 
strive to accomplish these ends find themselves amply pro- 
vided with the qualifications which enable them to stand 
firm in the face of the storms and stresses of life and rise 
above its trials and obstacles. What is more, such approach 
progressively nearer and nearer to the ideal goal, moral 
perfection. 


LUTHERANS FIRST 


Amonc Protestant denominations in the leading nations 
of the world the Lutheran Church ranks first in total mem- 
bership by a huge majority. This fact was pointed out in 
a news item recently published in The United Presbyterian. 
The statistics credited Lutherans with 73,500,000 members, 
Methodists with 11,900,000, Baptists with 9,008,000, Pres- 
byterians with 8,633,000, Church of England with 6,032,000 
and the Congregationalists with 2,090,000. 
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A COMING PREACHING MISSION 


Twenty Universities Plan Week of Specialized Presentation of the Gospel of Christ 


By SecRETARY Mary E. Mark ey, Litt.D. 


Tue FEDERAL Councit of Churches, with the experience 
and encouragement of Preaching Missions in many metro- 
politan centers, this year has entered a field new to them. 
With the cooperation of the Council of Church Boards of 
Education and its general secretary, Dr. Gould Wickey, visits 
have been made to three university campuses—Ohio State 
University, North Carolina University, and Wisconsin 
University. 

Upon invitation from each university involving the ad- 
ministration and the religious groups—Church related and 
Christian Associations—a program of approximately a week 
was set up conjointly by the campus general committee and 
the Federal Council Committee, Dr. Jesse Bader and Dr. J. 
Maxwell Adams, of the Presbyterian Board of Christian 
Education. This program consisted of a minimum of mass 
meetings and a maximum of smaller meetings — interest 
groups, social and departmental groups, and church student 
groups. Speaker guests so far as possible stayed the entire 
week on the campus so that they became helpful in the 
regular channels of student activities. So far as possible all 
local arrangements were left in the hands of the campus 
executive committee of faculty, students, pastors for stu- 
dents and association secretaries. At Wisconsin the week was 
inaugurated by a Sunday night University Convocation. 


Program and Participants 


Some of the participants on the three programs were: 
Stanley High, Conrad Hoffmann, Douglas Horton, Mordecai 
Johnson, T. Z. Koo, Richard Niebuhr, John Mackay, Kirtley 
Mather, Mrs. Grace Sloan Overton, Prof. Gertrude Ruther- 
ford, Henry P. Van Dusen, R. R. Wicks. 

At the University of Wisconsin, where in a student body 
of 11,000, Lutherans are estimated from 1,400 to 1,700 and 
form the largest church related group, the United Lutheran 
pastor for students, the Rev. E. J. Blenker, was on the com- 
mittee of arrangements. Miss Mary E. Markley, of the staff 
of the Board of Education of the United Lutheran Church, 
was one of the visiting group. 

The president of the University of North Carolina, after 
the Mission, which was called Religion-in-Life Conference, 
wrote in part as follows: 

“I have heard many students, professors, and ministers 
say that the great thing about the Conference to them was 
that its influence carried quietly on, and that there was no 
let down from an intense and artificially stimulated sort 
of conference. Your quiet and effective influence was always 
in the midst of things. We wish to express our appreciation 
to you for the high calibre and the spiritually dynamic of 
visiting speakers who gave so much of themselves to our 
young people and to our community. The religion of Jesus 
is radical and inclusive enough to be the real source of both 
the radical and conservative forces and movements of our 
time. Please express to the members of your co-operating 
staff our deep appreciation both personally and on behalf 
of the University of North Carolina.” 


For Next Year 


For the next academic year, 1938-39, tentative acceptances 
have been given to twenty universities that have invited 
the Preaching Mission. For these engagements the services 
of T. Z. Koo, E. Stanley Jones, Miss Muriel Lester and Dr. 
Bryan Green of London have been secured in addition to 
some of those who have served most acceptably this season. 


The officers and members of the University Christian 
Mission include Dr. Mary E. Wooley, honorary chairman; 
Dr. John A. Mackay, chairman; Miss Mary E. Markley, vice- 
chairman; Dr. Jesse M. Bader, director; Dr. R. C. Hutchison, 
president of Washington and Jefferson; Dr. B. A. Mays, 
dean of Howard University; Dr. G. E. Suavely, Association 
of American Colleges; Mr. Fay Fry Campbell, Yale Uni- 
versity; Dr. H. D. Bollinger, Methodist Board of Education; 
Mr. A. R. Elliott, Y. M. C. A.; Mrs. James Forsyth, Y. W. 
C. A.; Dr. Gould Wickey, Council of Church Boards of 
Education. 

Fresh Religious Movement 


Evidence multiplies, in colleges and universities through- 
out the country, that the time is ripe for a fresh religious 
movement. Many students are seeking a controlling life- 
purpose and an inner satisfaction which they do not possess. 
Aimless living is palling upon some who now seek an abid- 
ing loyalty for their lives. Some seek light on the perplexing 
situation in which their lives are involved. They address 
themselves in growing numbers to religious leaders, con- 
cerned to know what Christianity is and what it has to 
offer; some are consciously looking for a Leader in whom 
they may believe utterly and for a Cause to which they may 
commit themselves with confidence and sacrificial abandon. 
Many more American students are in a mood of vague wist- 
fulness and are open to a vital presentation of the Christian 
message, while the number of those who actively oppose or 
show a callous indifference toward all religion seems to be 
declining. 

Such a situation is a clear call to united Christian action. 
The University Christian Mission is a response to this call. 
The movement aims to co-operate with all the Christian 
forces in a group of selected universities and colleges, with 
a view to confronting the students and faculties in these 
centers with the meaning of the Christian Gospel and the 
claims of Christ upon their personal allegiance. In this 
movement the Federal Council of Churches, the Council of 
Church Boards of Education, the Intercollegiate Student 
Christian Associations and the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment unite in a single evangelical front. 


God Revealed in Christ 


The University Christian Mission has one supreme ob- 
jective: to lead students and teachers to a vital faith in God 
as revealed in Jesus Christ, the Saviour and Lord of life, 
and to a thorough personal commitment to His cause in the 
world. The attainment of this objective involves a three-fold 
task: 

The first is intellectual in character. It will be necessary to 
deal with a host of false conceptions about Christianity and 
with general religious illiteracy that is prevalent in educa- 
tional circles. Whatever philosophical and moral attitudes 
are destructive of Christian faith and life must be squarely 
faced with the most valid statement of Christian faith and 
the most convincing demonstration of Christian life. This is 
particularly necessary where moral values, both personal 
and social, are concerned. 

The second objective is evangelistic. Commitment to God 
in Christ is the supreme aim of our work. Every man must 
make a decision regarding his relationship to God. Only by 
holding this central objective continually before it, will the 
Mission succeed in doing justice to what is at the heart of 
Christianity. Only in this way can students be brought into 
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relationship with those sources of divine power which are 
able to transform their lives and equip them to be fully 
Christian in the life of their time. 

The Mission has also a practical task to perform. Christian 
faith is fulfilled in Christian life and action, and is relevant 


' to all those issues in society which involve the welfare of 


human beings. Means must therefore be taken: 

To present the implications of the Christian message 
in every sphere involving social relationships, and the 
responsibility of the church to give prophetic leadership 
in Christian action; 

To set forth the vision of the church as a World Chris- 
tian Community, the sole hope of a sinful world; 

To stimulate among Christian students and teachers 
the study of the Bible, the practice of prayer, the bear- 
ing of witness to the power of Christ, the clarification 
and sharpening of Christian moral standards, and the 
continued association with like-minded persons for wor- 
ship, study and action in Christian fellowship. 


Prayers Requested 

Conscious that an enterprise of this kind can be carried 
through successfully only under the guidance and through 
the power of the Spirit of God, those upon whom the respon- 
sibility has fallen to organize the effort call for a fellowship 
of prayer. Let all those, inside and outside university circles, 
who are concerned about the future of true Christianity 
among students, unite in earnest intercession that God may 
write the work of the University Christian Mission into the 
annals of His Kingdom in our time. 


NOTES ON THE COLLECT 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 


Judica—Passion Sunday 


WE beseech Thee, Almighty God, mercifully to look upon Thy 
pecple, that by Thy great goodness they may be governed and 
preserved evermore both in body and soul; ... 


Topay we reach Passion Sunday, anciently the beginning 
of that commemorative and contemplative period which has 
developed into the season of Lent. In the turn of but a short 
week there is a marked change in the spirit of the Day: the 
Introit and Liturgical Lessons reveal this. It leads us to the 
deep and profound things of Our Lord’s Sufferings:—His 
High Priestly Sacrifice (Epistle); His continued Suffering 
at the hands of His fellows and His Nation,—open enmity 
leading to complete rejection (Gospel). God’s “Light and 
Truth” has been sent out: He is here!—but the “deceitful 
and unjust man” rises up against Him:—sin ever wars 
against holiness and righteousness. 

The more deeply we penetrate into the spirit of this Holy 
Season, the nearer we approach the Holy of Holies,—if our 
journey with our Companion has been (is!) a genuinely 
spiritual pilgrimage,—the fuller but simpler is our spiritual 
harvest. We face realities. We recognize them. We find our- 
selves concerned in them. We are bound to experience 
definite reactions. For we see stark necessity, grim conse- 
quence, utter helplessness, and loss, disownment, banish- 
ment to the sinful soul. Is it mine? But we also see refusal 
to let go, enduring, patient love, longing and purposeful pro- 
vision, that the wayward soul may be brought Home and 
the Family Circle kept unbroken,—God’s Family! Am I a 
member of this? 

And that is exactly the spirit of the Day. It concerns God’s 
Family: redemption for us—eternal inheritance—He that is 
of God heareth God’s words. For after all the mighty plan 
and purpose of Redemption,—God’s!—is to keep His own 
altogether His own now and eternally. 

It is out of this Family spirit that Today’s Little Prayer 
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has been born. Almighty God is the Father: we are the 
Family. The Headship of the Family is as of old, where love 
and earnestly administered government, the discipline and 
guidance of realized responsibility, exist side by side. It is 
a love that can and does control and, if need be, punish for 
love’s sake. It is a love which translates itself into higher 
and holier things than mere emotional expenditure. 

To this Father, who, forget not, is Almighty, goes the 
simple and direct prayer: We beseech Thee graciously con- 
sider,—far more than mercifully look upon, rather, care for 
us because we are Thy Family. And that is the word, not 
people; for it is the Father and His Household. The time has 
come in our spiritual pilgrimage for us to remember whose 
and who we are: God’s own, bought with a price, and be- 
cause of THAT of deep concern to HIM. That is the Family 
tie: the Sacrifice of our Elder Brother. 

Now a true father cares for, governs, his family in two 
far-reaching respects. He provides for physical needs and 
care; he provides for development and protection of heart 
and mind. Exactly the prayer God’s children are praying 
Today: that out of His affection for His Family He would 
govern it in every bodily need, and out of His real concern 
for its good guard and keep its heart and mind—“heart and 
mind in Christ Jesus.” 

This very prayer, intensely, deeply, pleadingly prayed, is 
one we need these days. We need faith and confidence, 
warmed by fervent love, to go to our Father and commit 
ourselves into His keeping, and to know that even in this 
“modern” world with all its drive and restlessness, with all 
its self-assurance and self-reliance, with all its scoffing at 
“the old fashioned religion,’ He can and does protect me 
and keep me,—my body, my dear ones, my home, amid all 
the physical dangers of our day and life—there are plenty of 
these—but so little trust in, reliance on, the Father! And 
as we pray this prayer today, let us include in it other mem- 
bers of His Family, separated from us by distance, nationali- 
ties, language, but one with us in Our Father’s love,—our 
brethren, humbled, persecuted, imprisoned, suffering: hearts 
burdened, spirits discouraged: faith?—hope?—govern and 
preserve them in body and soul! 

We need realization and that same faith and love to plead 
that He keep our minds set on things above; keep us pure 
and holy; keep us faithful and sincere; guard our hearts 
from the intrusion of the world’s filth, from the loose spirit 
of the times, from the allure to easy sin, the temptation to 
glitteringly dressed wrong. Alone we have not the strength, 
let alone the will, to preserve ourselves from this all; there- 
fore. both in body and soul, O Father, Almighty God, govern 
and preserve us. Thy Family;—through Jesus Christ, Thy 
Son, our Lord. Faith and love and trust add AMEN. 


“IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME” 
By Margaret R. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REMEMBERING THEE, Thou knewest we should keep 
All things that hold the soul of man from sleep; 
Because we could not ever think of Thee 

Without remembering humility, 

Patience, and self-control; and high disdain 

Of all things false; and joy that conquers pain; 
Freedom, and faith, and all-forgiving love, 

And peace that brooded on Thee like a dove; 

And gracious courtesy in deed and word; 

And righteousness that flashes like a sword; 

Zeal as a cloak, and wisdom as a crown, 

And mercy, lifting those who cast Thee down; 

All lowly virtues, and all royal grace, 
And—through all clouds—the shining of Thy face; 
All these—and more than these—O Man Divine, 
Are ours, remembering Thee; and we are Thine! 
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IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION 


Board of the United Lutheran Church in Annual Meeting Issues 
Comparisons and Resolutions 


FROM TEN STATES and fifteen synods came nineteen mem- 
bers of the Board of Education to the annual meeting held 
January 25 and 26, 1938. This is the best attendance since 
1919. Professional duties prevented the other two members 
from being present. 

President Knubel honored the Board with his presence 
at a discussion session, when he presented some facts with 
regard to the Church’s present situation. President P. O. 
Bersell of the Augustana Synod sent as his representative, 
Dr. A. O. Hjelm, pastor of the parish of the Augustana 
Synod in Washington. During the luncheon period he told 
the Board of the plans for the tercentenary celebration of 
the landing of the Swedes in Delaware. 

Treasurer T. P. Hickman’s report showed that the books 
of account are carefully audited and that expenditures are 
kept within the budgeted allowances. 


Comparatively Bad 


Secretary Wickey in presenting the report of the Staff 
showed the Board some of the encouragements and dis- 
couragements of the work. Members were quite surprised 
to learn that in 1937 twelve thousand dollars less was re- 
ceived from the Church than in 1920. “The effectiveness of 
our work,” he declared, “is wholly dependent on the amount 
of money which the Church is willing to make available for 
use in the field of higher education. With a larger income, 
the colleges and seminaries could be improved and raised 
to better standards; student centers could be improved in 
buildings, equipment and personal efficiency; and the Board’s 
promotional efforts could be greatly enhanced.” 

The standards of seminaries and the accounting systems 
of colleges and seminaries were given extended considera- 
tion by the Committee on Institutions. As a result of this 
study, the following resolutions were passed: 


“That all colleges of the United Lutheran Church in 
America be urged to adjust their bookkeeping records and 
forms in harmony with the suggestions of the National Com- 
mittee on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation which have been approved by the Board of Education. 

“That all colleges and seminaries of the United Lutheran 
Church in America be requested to engage the services of 
a certified public accountant to audit the accounts at least 
annually. 

“That all colleges and seminaries of the United Lutheran 
Church in America be requested to transmit to the office of 
the Board of Education a copy of the auditor’s official 
statement. 

“That no college or seminary shall be considered eligible 
for grants from this Board unless complete financial state- 
ments by approved auditors be submitted to this Board 
* annually. 

“That the Board requests the staff to make a study of the 
personal services which the faculties of our colleges and 
seminaries are making to community and church life. 

“That the seminaries be encouraged to give favorable and 
earnest consideration to higher standards as set forth in the 
report to the Church in 1932 on the Church’s arrangements 
for the training of ministers and teachers, and by the Amer- 
ican Association of Theological Schools.” 


Continent-wide Co-operation 


The Board received with interest and gratitude the report 
of the agreement reached by the staff with the secretary of 
the Student Service Commission of the American Lutheran 
Conference through which closer co-operation and more 
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effective service can be rendered Lutheran students through- 
out North America. Also, most encouraging were the re- 
ports of the student work being carried on in Boston, New 
York City, Syracuse, Chicago and Madison. Plans were 
made for an enlargement of the work at Penn State College. 

The Committee on Promotion believed that the work and 
claims of the Board should be, as far as possible, presented 
to synods, conferences of synods, and congregations by 
members of the staff or. Board. 

The Committee on Men for the Ministry recommended a 
budget item for the training of men for bilingual work. In 
stimulating the supply of more and better men for the min- 
istry, the Board would encourage the pastors of parishes, 
the pastors for students in non-Lutheran educational insti- 
tutions, and Lutheran teachers in high schools, to be con- 
tinuously, but cautiously, alert in seeking young men for 
this holy office. The staff was asked to form contacts with 
ministerial associations and youth groups through whom the 
need of the Church for pastors can reach young men. 


In Memoriam 


Concluding its session the Board adopted minutes on the 
passing of three men outstanding in the educational devel- 
opment of our church: 

The name of Alonzo J. Turkle will ever be held precious 
in the memory of those who were privileged to know him 
and to work with him. Mention of it recalls the image of 
his fine, upright person, his keenly alert eye, and his readily 
breaking smile. It recalls also the rich contribution he made 
to the work of the Board of Education in its first formative 
decade, when, as our first president, he brought to the task 
his earlier educational experience under the General Synod 
and laid the foundations of our program of promotional 
service among the institutions and the students of the 
church. Possessed of a fine mind, discriminating judgment, 
and a saving sense of humor, he presided with dignity and 
dispatch. When his direct service was ended by the statute 
of term-limitation he continued to make his interest known 
and his counsel available. Though no longer among us in 
body, his spirit continues to challenge us to the faithful ad- 
ministration of our task and privilege in behalf of the Church 
and Christian education. 

We record the deep appreciation of the Board of Educa- 
tion in respect to the service and devotion of Augustus 
Steimle, who had been a member of this Board for twelve 
years. He had the unusual record of never missing a meet- 
ing during his tenure of office. He was intensely interested 
in all the activities of Christian education, and he evidenced 
a sagacious leadership for a number of years as president 
of the Board. His interest in student work in the great uni- 
versity centers, especially in New York City, was mani- 
fested in a vigorous manner. He brought to this Board the 
practical experience of a pastor and the high idealism of a 
scholar. Christian education was a great passion with him 
and he gave his mind and heart unstintingly to its progress 
in the life of the church. 

For more than thirty years John A. W. Haas served the 
cause of Christian education as president of Muhlenberg 
College, bringing that institution up from the ranks to a 
place of admitted leadership and steadily increasing signifi- 
cance. An administrator and a teacher, a scholarly author 
and a forceful preacher, he brought his dynamic personality 
to bear not only on the issues of his particular office but 
upon the lives of the hundreds who came to his institution 
as young men and went out to serve as leaders in the Church 
and the world. To the Church as such he likewise gave 
richly of himself, helpfully touching its life in all phases. To 
the end he remained an eager student, a profound thinker, 
a vigorous leader, and, withal, an inspiring Christian char- 
acter. For such as he, the Church and the Board of Educa- 
tion give gratitude to God. 


——E 
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OUR “COMMON SERVICE” 


Pastor George J. Muller, Pittsburgh, Pa., Reminds the Church of Its 
Fiftieth Anniversary and Suggests Form of Celebration 


HERE IS SOMETHING that you can do after Easter. And few 
and far between are the pastors who have anything planned 
further ahead than Easter evening. 

Under the title, “The Genius of the Lutheran Liturgy,” an 
article appeared in The Lutheran Church Quarterly, July, 
1936, by Professor Luther D. Reed. Its subdivisions will 
make a good sermon outline for the busy pastor who wishes 
to do something in recognition of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Common Service. Here are the subdivisions, all ready 
for you. “Historical Continuity; Doctrinal Consistency; Ob- 
jective Emphasis; Congregational Character; Devotional 


, Quality; Simplicity, Strength and Flexibility; Recognition 


and Encouragement of Art.” 

A. sermon on the subject is just one way in which this 
anniversary of the Common Service can be brought to the 
attention of our members. After Easter is a good time too, 
because the date on the original “Preface” is, Holy Week, 
1888. It fits in also with the Twentieth Anniversary Appeal 
of the Board of American Missions; especially so, because 
in their picture, “The Thunder of the Sea,” we have the first 
showing of a Lutheran service on the screen. 


Evangelism 


Now let us come back to the pastor who feels that Evan- 
gelism and this Common Service celebration are somehow 
out of tune with each other. Evangelism at its best in the 
Lutheran Church is a matter of teaching and training those 
whom we gather in. No one with any Christian sense denies 
the vital importance of this primary work of the church. 
The re-awakening and re-energizing of pastors and congre- 
gations under the impetus of the Twentieth Anniversary 
Appeal is of the deepest significance. Let us hope too that 
it will manifest itself in the wearing out of much shoe 
leather in the months to come. 

But gathering people and teaching children are only half 
of the work of the church. What do we want with them 
when we have them? Have social gatherings, bingos and 
entertainments? Or do we gather, in order that we may 
lead them into the second great blessed work of the church, 
namely 


Worship 


The answer now that many a congregation gives to her 
children and young people in regard to worship is found in 
the Sunday school. Housed in the cellar, the vestibule, a 
gallery, a kitchen or a parish house room, under the most 
distracting surroundings, the child seldoms worships in the 
sanctuary or before the altar. 

Many a congregation reports attendances as follows: Sun- 
day school, 400; The Service, 195; or Sunday school, 200; 
The Service, 68. And then to add insult to injury, we distin- 
guish between the two by talking about “The Preaching 
Service” as if the Sermon were the only part of The Service. 

The high point of worship for the congregation should 
ever be in The Service. Here we are in the sanctuary, with 
organ, choir, and all the appointments of worship. There 
are no noisy interruptions, conversations or other distrac- 
tions. Here everyone in the parish should gather for prayer, 
praise and the reception of Word and Sacrament. When we 
make it an occasion for preacher, choir, soloist or organist 
to show off, we lose the very soul and inner life of the 
Liturgy. 

Magnify the Service 

In our attempts to do the Lord’s work under the stress 
of modern conditions we often fail to put first things first. 
We exalt the oratory or flattery of the preacher, boast of 
our musicians, and try to boost our Sunday schools after the 
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manner of local luncheon clubs. We neglect the teaching 
and training of our children in worship and do not gather 
them in the sanctuary at the hour when they can be given 
their part in congregational worship. 

The congregation that magnifies The Service as the time 
when all shall gather, that increases the number of Com- 
munion Services, that has a reverent, worshipful and com- 
plete Service; will best grow and hold those who come 
within the fellowship of the church. 


In Pittsburgh 


Having so far spoken in generalities, now come the par- 
ticularities of our own district which we have planned in 
commemoration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Common 
Service. At 3 P. M. on Sunday, the 8th of May, we will 
gather our Pittsburgh area Lutheran parish choirs in the 
fifth annual Lutheran Choir Conference in St. John’s 
(A. L. C.) Church, Madison and Lockhardt Streets, North 
Side, Pittsburgh, Pa. This will include three synods, Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church, United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, and Swedish Augustana Synod. 

The conference will open with the singing of the com- 
plete service and will include the singing in plain song of 
the Introit, Nicene Creed and Prefaces. The Lutheran Choir 
of Pittsburgh under the direction of G. Logan McElvany will 
lead the singing. Special attention will be given to tempo, 
phrasing, enunciation and expression in order to have as 
nearly as possible a reverential and orderly singing of The 
Service. 

The officiating ministers will be robed in historic white, in 
the hope of speeding the day when more and more congre- 
gations will displace the gloomy black robe with the more 
cheerful and brighter gleam of white, which in the earliest 
days graced the Lutheran Service. 

The second portion of the conference will be used as in 
other years for the hearing of ten parish choirs singing a 
series of selected anthems. The attendance last year on an 
afternoon with a teeming downpour of rain was 700. Interest 
among the members of the choirs has not declined, and last 
year’s attendance will be exceeded if circumstances are 
favorable. 

During February and March three local sectional choir 
conferences were held on different Sunday afternoons in 
Braddock, West View and McKeesport with a total atten- 
dance of 400 persons from thirteen parishes. The singing at 
these local conferences, in addition to several anthems by 
the Lutheran Choir of Pittsburgh, was confined to Chorales 
or Plain Song tunes as found in the Hymnal. 


FIRSTS IN PHILADELPHIA 


Visitors to Inner Missions Conference Will Inspect Record 
of Notable Beginnings 


ALL WHO ATTEND the seventeenth annual National Inner 
Mission Conference in Philadelphia June 22 to 24 will have 
opportunity to visit a number of Inner Mission “firsts.” 

They include the first Lutheran Deaconess Motherhouse 
in America; the first Inner Mission Society operating the 
first Hospice for Young Men; the first Lutheran Settlement 
House; the first Preventorium for Tuberculosis; the first 
synodical Inner Mission Board operating a City Mission; the 
first Seamen’s Mission; and the first Children’s Bureau. 
That is a proud record. 

Word from Philadelphia promises that the guests will be 
invited to visit and inspect all activities. Official head- 
quarters will be in the Rittenhouse Hotel and the meetings 
will be held in the parish house of the Church of the Holy 
Communion. The Rev. Frank M. Brown is chairman of the 
local committee on arrangements. 
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REVELATION, CHAPTER 20 


In This Installment, Dr. Kunzmann Writes of the Millenium, That 
Period of 1,00@ Years so Variously Interpreted 


Tue GREEK WORD, meaning “a thousand years,” is Chilia, 
from which we derive Chiliasm, Chiliast, and Chiliastic. 
From two Latin words, “mille” and “annas,” we derive the 
word, “millenium,” millenarian. It is not considered repre- 
hensible to be a millenarian. But oh, my, it is terrible to be 
a Chiliast. The varying interpretations concerning the mil- 
lenium number no more than those concerning the Lord’s 
Supper. 

We are all millenarians, whether we be believers or un- 
believers, Christians or pagans, provided we have a con- 
science, the categorical imperative, which insists that the 
Judge of all the earth will do right. Our conscience de- 
mands that a time must come, sooner or later, when the 
forces of righteousness shall overthrow the forces of un- 
righteousness and bring to naught the works of the devil. 
This is located by the Holy Spirit in the twentieth chapter 
of the Apocalypse and what immediately succeeds, and is 
completed in the new heaven and the new earth, which shall 
be dominated by everlasting righteousness. 


The Main Point of Difference 


The main difference concerning the millenium among be- 
lievers is as to whether that condition shall be brought about 
in the present dispensation or in that inaugurated by the 
second coming of our Saviour. Those who advocate the 
first, which Daniel Whitby introduced as a “new hypoth- 
esis,” about 1800, maintain that the Church, through the 
means of grace as now administered, will bring about the 
millenium and the completion of redemption. They are 
called post-millenialists, namely, that Christ will come post, 
after, the millenium is completed. The others maintain that 
the Church has been instituted for the special purpose of 
calling out a people for His Name, the royal priesthood, the 
Bride of Christ, through and with whom the Saviour shall 
bring about what is foretold in the Apocalypse and in the 
connected prophecies. They are called pre-millenialists, 
maintaining that Christ will come before the millenium and 
be the chief instrumentality in bringing it about. There is 
no doubt that the latter was the faith of the Church down 
to the days of Origen and Constantine, through whom a 
spurious millenium was advocated. The skeptic, Gibbon, 
records the fact that pre-millenialism was maintained by 
those who immediately followed the apostles, but he calls it 
an “error.” But at the same time he acknowledges that the 
Church was purest during the maintenance of that “error.” 
Of course it was purest then, because every good tree 
bringeth forth good fruit. While we would cast no slur upon 
post-millenialists, yet it is absolutely true that the most 
zealous servants of God and the most effective ministers 
and congregations have been those who were strict and in- 
telligent pre-millenialists. When Whitby advocated his new 
hypothesis, it was during the time of the Wesley revivals. 
So just before the last great war many thought that the 
millenium was just around the corner, but it stayed around 
the corner just as it always will until after the Lord comes 
and takes the reins into His own hands. This is man’s day. 


Purpose Points to Explanation 


In order to understand what is meant by and what is to 
be accomplished during the period of the thousand years, we 
must first understand the purpose of God, and secondly what 
has already been accomplished in the succession of events 
from the fourth chapter to the twentieth. There is no doubt 
that it is God’s purpose to destroy the works of the devil 
and to bring in everlasting righteousness to His entire crea- 
tion, which embraces heaven and earth. For that purpose 
the scroll was unsealed, the riders sent forth, the twelve 
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tribes sealed, the two witnesses sent, the sun-clad woman 
and her seed preserved, Babylon destroyed, the marriage 
celebrated in the New Jerusalem above, and Christ went 
forth to judge the nations and overthrow antichrist and the 
ungodly horde of nations whom He led to Armageddon. But 
that does not complete redemption. Hence it must be com- 
pleted between the beginning of the thousand years and 
the end of the Book. 

Paul tells us that the entire creation, heaven and earth, 
in his day groaned and travailed in pain, looking for redemp- 
tion, and that that redemption cannot come until Christ 
Himself comes, as we see clearly outlined in the Apocalypse. 
Now in redemption the first to be overcome and made pow- 
erless are the forces of iniquity. You could not have a pure 
heaven with Satan and his horde having any place within 
it. Hence in the twelfth chapter we find that Satan and his 
angels have been driven from heaven and cast to earth. 
Then the conflict is limited to the earth. Hence Babylon is 
destroyed, and antichrist and his host are destroyed. When 
God saw the wickedness of the antediluvians, the first thing 
He did was to wipe them from the face of the earth, save 
eight souls in the ark, and then have them land on the new 
earth. So here the first thing that He destroys are the forces 
of iniquity which had access to heaven and earth. This 
brings us to the twentieth chapter of the Book of Revela- 
tion. And the first thing we notice is that Satan is bound, 
and certainly with him all the angelic hosts for a thousand 
years. Hence there can be no more outward solicitation to 
evil. This brings us to the third part of what James declared 
to be the work of Christ in His second advent. The first was 
the completion of the Church. The second was the restora- 
tion of Israel, and the third was “that the residue of men 
may seek after the Lord, and all the Gentiles (nations) upon 
whom my name is called.” This, St. James declares, had 
been made known from the beginning, and we shall find that 
the Old Testament, as well as the New, is filled with proph- 
ecies concerning the regeneration, the seasons of refreshing, 
and the restoration of all things which have been predicted 
since the world began. This is carried on during the mil- 
lenium. So we can say that the millenium and what is con- 
nected with it is the closing part of regeneration, the season 
of refreshing and the restitution of all things. 


“One Passage” Interpretations 


Some say, “You cannot build a doctrine on one passage 
in the Scripture.” We reply, first that the teaching that 
Christ was to be born in Bethlehem is based simply upon 
one passage, but with it are connected many others which 
speak of His life, death, resurrection, ascension, and out- 
pouring of the Spirit. Now, we do not base the doctrine of 
the millenium upon this one passage, but upon it and the 
consensus of all the Scriptures. The thousand years are 
mentioned six times, showing what takes place at the be- 
ginning and what takes place at the close of the millenium. 
In II Peter 3: 8, the apostle speaks of a thousand years, and 
that is in connection with the very same events, the events 
of the regeneration, which the Scriptures have located in 
this period. There is after all much said in this twentieth 
chapter, and there is much more said throughout the entire 
Scriptures, by our Saviour, and by the apostles and the 
prophets, which connect therewith. Here the last company, 
of saints is raised, for “the rest of the dead,” who were not 
saints, were only raised after the millenium was completed. 
These saints were raised to be priests of God and of Christ, — 
and to reign with Him a thousand years. These ended and 
completed The First Resurrection. When Paul in I Thes- 
salonians says, “The dead in Christ shall rise first,” that 
statement not only applies in relation to those who are trans- | 
lated, but is a general and universal principle which has no 
exception in the revelation and work of Christ. True, all 
the dead shall be raised, but Paul tells us that they shall 
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| not be indiscriminately raised, but every dead person shall 


be raised in the “Tagma,” the company, the rank, to which 
he belongs. So we have had a number of resurrections; the 
Old Testament saints in Matthew, the Elders (Presbutero?) 
in I Thessalonians, the tribulation saints in the seventh chap- 
ter, the seed of the woman caught up to God in the twelfth, 
the 144,000 in the fourteenth chapter, and here the last com- 
pany of martyrs who were also slain before the end of the 
tribulation period in the twentieth chapter. These complete 
the first resurrection, and over these death hath no power. 
You will also notice that when the resurrection of the just 
and the unjust is spoken of, the just are always mentioned 
first. When the Codex Sinaiticus speaks of the resurrection 
which takes place in Rev. 20: 11-15, it tells us that they 
were all condemned. Certainly God never mixes up things. 
In this second resurrection were those who perished with 
antichrist. In this second resurrection are those who die 
during the millenium, because they do not obey the law. 
In this second resurrection are the hordes of Gog and Magog, 
and after it there are no fallen angels in heaven nor fallen 
men on earth. 


Applying the Millenium 


Now notice this. It was declared concerning the living 
creatures and concerning the elders that they reigned with 
Christ. It is stated that concerning these martyrs who were 


killed, that they also reigned with Christ. Hence the num- 


ber of those who reign with Christ is completed by the com- 
pletion of the first resurrection. Then what takes place? 
What does Christ say? In Matthew 19: 27, 28 we read, “Then 
answered Peter and said unto him, Lo, we have left all and 
followed thee: What then shall we have? And Jesus said 
unto them, Verily I say unto you, ye that have followed me, 
in the regeneration when the Son of man shall sit upon the 
throne of his glory, ye shall also sit upon twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” Now, the reader will 
surely see that we are in the period in which the saints of 
God are enthroned, and of course the twelve apostles are also 
enthroned. This is in the millenium. Jesus says that the 
apostles are enthroned in the regeneration. Consequently 
regeneration and millenium are one and the same. There 
could be no regeneration of the earth until the wicked were 
out of it and Satan and his host were bound. This is also 
the period of which Peter spoke and called it the seasons of 
refreshing and the restoration of all things promised by the 
holy prophets since the world began. 

Now if you will carefully read what the Apostle Paul says 
in the eighth chapter of Romans 18-23, you will notice that 
he connects the regeneration with the completion of the 
redemption of the bodies of the saints. He tells us that the 
sufferings of this present time bear no comparison with the 
glory which shall be revealed to usward. Then in the nine- 
teenth verse he tells us that the earnest expectation of the 
creation waiteth for the revealing of the sons of God; that 
is, for their manifestation as sons. It does not yet appear 
what we shall be, but when Christ comes and we are raised 
from the dead, then we shall be as He is. Then Paul tells 
us in the twenty-first verse that “the creation itself also shall 
be delivered from the bondage of corruption.” Now what 
shall they be delivered into? Into “the liberty of the glory 
of the children of God.” Consequently the children of God 
must have the glory first before creation can be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption into that glory. Then he 
tells us “the entire creation has been groaning and travail- 
ing,” and we ourselves have been in the same condition, and 
that we are waiting for the redemption of our body, and 
that redemption only takes place in the resurrection. So you 
see after all much is said in the Scriptures about what takes 
place in this period of a thousand years. 

We are satisfied that the regeneration and restoration of 
all things in the heavenlies have been completed before the 
millenium, and that now the regeneration and restoration 
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of the earthly things are entered upon. We have not space 
to show the difference between the earthly and the heavenly, 
between the self-multiplying race which God created and 
pronounced good, and those who are elected out of it to sit 
with Christ in heavenly places. Surely what was lost shall 
be restored; and so we are confident that during the mil- 
lenium the Edenic conditions on earth shall be restored 
and that there shall be a tree of life in the New Jerusalem 
above which sheds its leaves twelve times a year for the 
health of the nations upon earth, and that those who eat 
of the tree of life and are subject to the rule of the iron rod 
and implicitly obey, shall live during the thousand years. 
It is only the disobedient that shall die during that period. 
Life shall be so prolonged that a transgressor who dies at a 
hundred years shall be considered only a child. 

We regret that we are unable to quote to you all the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament which refer to 
this period. We would ask the reader to read the rest of the 
Book of Revelation to see what takes place immediately 
after the thousand years for the completion of the new 
heaven and the new earth. We would also say that the Old 
Testament prophecies do not so clearly differentiate as does 
the Apocalypse, and in them is included some things which 
occur before, during, and after the thousand years. We 
would refer the reader to Isaiah 56: 17-24; 66: 22, 23; 22: 20; 
67: 17-23; Jeremiah 31: 12; 35: 15, 16; Ezekiel 37: 35-38; 
Daniel 2: 44f; Hosea 14: 4; Joel 2: 28-32; 4: 17-21. Beside 
this Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zech- 
ariah, Malachi, and quite a number of other books of the 
Old Testament, speak of what shall take place at and during 
the second coming. 


THEOLOGY NEEDED 


THEOLOGY is the science of religion, the “Queen of all Sci- 
ences,” and if progress is to be made in civilization preach- 
ers must have theological training and their sermons must 
emulate it, the Rev. Mr. Leyton Richards, minister of Carr’s 
Lane Church of Birmingham, England, said last summer in 
addressing the sixth annual Pastors’ Institute at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Approximately 225 church officials from 
thirty-two states in the Union and also from Canada and 
Hawaii, representing twenty-three different Protestant de- 
nominations attended the Institute, which was conducted 
jointly by the Divinity School of the University of Chicago 
and the Chicago Theological Seminary and the Disciples’ 
Divinity House. 

“Theology,” the Rev. Mr. Richards said, “is the ration- 
alization and interpretation of religious experience. A theo- 
logian uses the data of religious experience as a scientist 
uses the data in his particular field. Because theology is the 
working basis for the conduct of human life, and because 
it correlates all sciences, it often is called the ‘Queen of 
Sciences.’ : 

“As the utilization and control of nature is the basis of 
scientific law, so it is with the Christian religion. The Chris- 
tian sees and understands God through Jesus Christ and His 
invariable love for man. Therefore, the Christian has no 
fear of nature, and can use and control its forces. 

“Certain theological dogmas can be accepted as scien- 
tific formulae are at the present time, then tested by 
experience and, if found to work, can be proclaimed as true. 
Preachers should not accept, however, the dogmas of ignor- 
ance but those which come from traditional thinking. Prog- 
ress is possible because we are able to build from the past. 
It is because we inherit a theology and a science that we can 
start where the others left off. Our conduct is but an ex- 
pression of our beliefs. Theology then is the science of re- 
ligion—it is the intellestual method. Confidence in Jesus 
Christ is the belief of Christians, and theology is its justi- 
fication, its reasons for that belief.” 
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SPIRITUAL PRIVILEGES 


THE SUBJECT of this editorial is taken from the confirmation 
service. It is part of the declaration made by the pastor in 
the name of the congregation to those who believe and who 
have publicly confessed their faith before men. Three items 
are mentioned, namely, membership in the congregation, 
admission to the Lord’s Supper, and participation “in all the 
spiritual privileges of the Church.” Just what is meant by 
that last phrase? For the answer herein given we have had 
the aid of a member of the Committee on the Common Serv- 
ice Book who was present when the Order for Confirmation 
was drafted. 

In the main, we were informed, the phrase spiritual priv- 
ileges is used in distinction from the corporate rights which 
a corporation duly organized and chartered by the laws of 
a commonwealth can confer upon its members. These are 
expressed or implied in the constitution and by-laws which 
are accepted by all who become members. Property, voting, 
representation in ecclesiastical organizations and auxiliaries 
are conditioned by the Constitution and By-laws and in 
some respects by secular laws and local traditions. 

But when the congregation agrees to grant participation 
in all the spiritual privileges of the Church, it implies pos- 
session of the means of grace and the connections of fellow- 
ship in Christ. As to the means of grace, the Lutheran 
Church is very definite: the ministration of the Word and 
Sacraments is signified. The congregation in declaring the 
confirmand entitled to participation in the enjoyment of 
these, promises the preaching of the Gospel in its purity, 
the right administration of Baptism and the Holy Supper, 
and such encouragement and admonition of the members of 
the Church as their faithfulness in obedience to our Lord 
requires. There is a tremendous obligation contained in the 
phrase. One is permitted to inquire as to the fidelity of 
congregations to the declarations made by their pastor in the 
rite of confirmation. What are the damages due to a false 
teaching? And what claim against members can be laid by 
the youth who joins through the rite of Confirmation? 

An equally serious obligation attaches to reception into 
church membership, for thus one is grafted upon the “body 
of Christ” as Paul defines the church, that is, he must be so 
received by those who authorize his confirmation as to be 
articulated with the fellow-believers to whom his reception 
joins him. We suspect that few church councils or church 
societies take this obligation seriously. We suggest the care- 
ful study between now and April 10 of the order of confir- 
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mation, of the formula of duties assigned to members of 
church councils and to Paul’s words to the Corinthians, his 
first epistle, chapter twelve. To promise spiritual privileges 
and neglect delivering them is a serious mistake. Confirma- 
tion is not-a one-sided agreement. 


EVERY MEMBER ATTENDANCE 


Tue LUTHERAN suggests to its readers that the coming Holy 
Week and Easter services should be made outstanding in the 
experience of American Lutheranism by the percentage of 
enrolled members who attend them and their richly sig- 
nificant climax, the Communion service. This is quite 
properly named the Easter Communion, even though in a 
great majority of our U. L. C. A. churches one or more ad- 
ditional opportunities to commune are given. Thus only 
those who are absent from home or physically unable to go 
to the altar can excuse themselves on the basis of incon- 
venience, and to many of these the pastor will bring private 
administration. 

The Committee on Evangelism which every congregation 
has or can promptly establish should arrange a visitation 
in advance of the date of the service, so that calls can be 
made on members whose communion records are imperfect. 
A list of those who did not come to the Lord’s Table during 
1937 should be compiled by the secretary and church coun- 
cil and those named thereon should be studied individually, 
so as to permit the prompt assignment of a tactful, sincere 
visitor to each. The greatest carefulness is needed in such 
intimate and spiritual circumstances. Sometimes women 
are most efficient; just as in some instances they are the 
active cause of imperfect attendance at the Lord’s house. 
Two persons should join their influence in some visits. 

For several reasons the calls upon those whose presence 
at the Lord’s Table has been recently irregular should be 
made by laymen. This year is an anniversary one for our 
United Lutheran Church, and to every person belonging to 
everyone of our congregations the call for witnessing to the 
faith has been issued, in order that each may give his fellow 
believers the aid of example and co-operation. The Sacra- 
ment of the Altar is a form of testimony and a source of 
power that gives believers in Christ both opportunity and 
ability. Nothing will more certainly and powerfully 
strengthen congregations individually and collectively than 
the entire membership’s participation in the Lord’s Supper. 

Let the visitors very frankly stress the grace which devout 
coming to the Lord’s Supper makes available to the believer. 
One source of the weaknesses from which many churches 
suffer, even though they are partly ignorant of the trouble, 
is the lack of co-operation from persons who are enrolled 
but do not commune regularly. Such become a burden 
which their more faithful and more humble fellow members 
must carry. We are not thinking of money but of the lack of 
a good example and of the dangers of doing evil which are the 
penalties of not coming to the Sacrament which Jesus in- 
stituted for the strengthening of our faith. And in some 
instances, where stubborn refusal to entertain the visitors 
has been manifested, the attitude of one who has been con- 
firmed is a symptom of a dangerous attitude toward Christ. 
The neglect of the means of grace is bad enough, but con- 
scious contempt of the Sacraments our Lord instituted and 
made potent by His death on the cross is defiance of God. 
In extreme cases the Scripture’s warning should be cited. 

We repeat—this plea for an every-member recognition of 
the Lord’s Supper should be applied by the laity of the con- 
gregations, beginning with the committees on evangelism. 
Of course, the pastor co-operates and issues the proper dec- 
larations and invitations from the chancel. But his words 
must be complemented by the co-operation of the members 
of his congregation. If these will give themselves sincerely 
to the objective the percentage of members not communing, 
now so discouragingly high, will be greatly reduced. 


— 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


THE APPEAL of sixty-one bishops of .the Protestant and 
Methodist Episcopal communions addressed to bishops of 
the Roman Catholic Church reminds us so far as its im- 
plications are concerned of the query a lawyer is alleged 
to have used in cross-examining a witness. He said, “Have 
you stopped beating your wife?” The question is cited as 
proof that one may need more than the words “yes” and 
“no” for replies when under examination. The implications 


- in the Protestant bishops’ plea to their hierarchical brethren 


are similarly significant. An assumption is evident that the 
Roman hierarchy can, if they choose, wield influence over 
General Franco’s military policy in the Spanish civil war. 
If those addressed are deaf to the appeal, then they are as 
brutally-minded as is Franco. If they appeal successfully, 
then they will be required to explain why they did not 
intervene long ago. 


Truth and Error in News Reports 

The immediate occasion of this appeal from Protestant to 
Roman Catholic bishops according to a Philadelphia journal 
is a statement ascribed to a Roman Catholic educator which 
minimized the enormity of the bombing of Barcelona with 
more than 1,000 civilian casualties among women and chil- 
dren. The man thus accused denies that he made the asser- 
tion, but the facts seem against him. 

According to America, the weekly journal of the Jesuit 
order in the United States, the Spanish Loyalists are com- 
munists, atheists and enemies of the Church. The rebels, as 
the secular dailies most frequently name the armies of Gen- 
eral Franco (Royalists is the more friendly title), merit the 
approval of the Church. The Friends of Spanish Democracy 
and even the Friends (Quakers) are either sinfully abetting 
an evil cause or they have been deceived by lying propa- 
ganda, say those who want Franco to win. The Common- 
weal, a weekly Catholic paper, which seeks to reach the eyes 
of non-Catholics, does not deny the ruthless warfare of the 
rebel Spaniards, but it remarks that the British have been 
doing worse in Northern India. 

Partisans for and against the rebels make such opposite 
claims that the remote reader has suspicions about the 
statements of both. He can, however, be assured of certain 
facts, some of which we write, as follows: The struggle has 
now continued well into its second year. From its inception, 
all the humane restrictions that centuries of warfare have 
slowly and painfully established to lessen the effects of bat- 
tle on the innocent, have been ignored. The Vatican has 
recognized the Franco government and the American 
hierarchy seems to favor a Franco victory. Fascism has been 
injected into the conflict, less, in our opinion, for its merits 


; as a system of government than for the advantages that may 


accrue to Italy’s and Germany’s imperial ambitions, for the 
curbing of Communist and Socialist objectives in France 
and Russia, and as a handicap to the British government’s 
line of communication with India and the Orient. 

It is, in short, one of those combinations of the civil and 
hierarchical authorities that seem always to appear when 
the social order of Europe is seriously disturbed. Some 
observers believe the factor common to all the present forms 
of Fascism in Europe is in the Vatican. They expect France 
to be the area of internal combat as soon as Franco’s con- 
quest of Spain has been followed by his stabilization of the 
Spanish government and the repatriation of the monastic 
orders. 

Majority Action and Inaction 

Not only are we aware of the Lutheran principle of the 
separation of Church and State, but we so thoroughly be- 
lieve in its correctness that we fear whatever has a tendency 
to obscure its recognition by the citizens of the United 


States, and check its active protection. We therefore urge 
Lutherans to be wary of the efforts to support parochial 
schools by the assignment to them of a share of public taxes. 
We also urge the men and women in such groups as gather 
for Biblical study and for missionary, educational and chari- 
table objectives to study the rights of majorities as well as 
those which belong to minorities. 

We call attention to the fact that minorities have been 
largely instrumental in curbing recognition of the spirituality 
of those in our public schools and the consequent omission 
of attention to the development of faith in God and the fear 
of God by knowledge of the Christian religion. The present 
state of morals and ethics is largely due to regard for the 
demands of the few under the guise of tolerance. To compel 
acceptance of a religious or moral principle is tyranny: to 
refuse to the majority an opportunity to possess it is the 
worst sort of intolerance. 


Organized Minorities 

While we are on the subject of relations between the civil 
and the ecclesiastical powers, we suggest to our readers that 
Lutheranism in insisting upon the separateness of these two 
authorities calls upon the Christian to assume his personal 
obligations to both. Unless a citizen is willing to take what 
he gets and like it, he must not neglect careful scrutiny of 
the activities of persons in both realms. For example, 
Marxian Communism and its opposite Fascism are now re- 
ported as being alike destructive of democracy: that is, of 
rule by the people. But if the citizens of a city, of a com- 
monwealth, or of a nation are contented under “boss rule,” 
they are to all intents and purposes voluntarily subjecting 
themselves to a dictatorship. When one reads of meetings 
of two or three or five or even seven “leaders” who gather 
in some back room and decide for whom the Democrats or 
the Republicans or the Socialists shall be permitted to vote 
at a primary or an official election, the vigor of the citizens 
of that electoral unit is close to zero. 

A caution to minority groups is in order at this point. We 
choose an illustration from the most distant democracy ex- 
istent today, namely, Australia. We quote from the Aus- 
tralian Lutheran the following paragraph: 


“Those in a position to know tell us that after years of silent 
penetration of the Public Service, the Roman Catholic Church 
now holds a dominant position in the control at Canberra. An 
unduly large percentage of those holding positions as private 
secretaries, secretaries, etc., are Roman Catholic. Although only 
eighteen per cent of Australia’s population is Roman Catholic, 
it is alleged that some fifty per cent of the names of those holding 
high positions of trust in government employ, sound Roman 
Catholic.” 


Similar charges are made with*reference to two religious 
minorities in the United States, on what in some instances 
seem to us good and sufficient grounds. We desire to com- 
ment carefully on this matter. The right of individuals to 
hold office or to enjoy educational and industrial rights with- 
out discrimination on account of religion is basic in the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the principle operates 
equitably as long as it is not brought into the foreground. 
But just as soon as minorities are organized to propagate 
their cult or to show favor to their group, the whole social 
setup is steering toward trouble. The leaders of minorities 
can and generally do arouse counter action that is disastrous 
to everyone concerned. They have no excuse for so doing 
because they can easily ascertain the percentage of priv- 
ileges to which they are entitled by their numerical strength. 

If democracy in the United States ceases to function, it 
will be due to the rebellion that will follow absorption of 
power by organized minorities. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


THE HONOR ROLL 


By Frances Becker 


ALL YESTERDAY AFTERNOON the sky had 
been saddening with the gathering storm. 
Now in the early morning the sun glowed 
dully with malignant smoldering behind 
a bank of clouds, and the first thin 
wavering flakes of snow were already 
drifting through the hushed air. 

Jim settled his chin a little deeper into 
the scant comfort of the cotton collar on 
his denim jacket, and thrust his bare, red 
—and not too clean—hands into the over- 
alls’ pockets for warmth. He walked 
briskly up the first half of the ascent from 
the narrow fertile river valley to the level 
mesa. The road was wide here, and well 
graded; but presently it gave place to the 
old road, which was narrow, steep, and 
deep with gravel. So far had the fitful 
energy and determination of Jim’s father 
carried him in last summer’s resolution to 
build a road “out” that could be traversed 
by cars. Then he might hope to go back 
and forth with something more time-saving 
than the team of scraggy ponies and the 
rickety buckboard, though how he would 
ever manage to buy a car, he hadn't 
planned. The Dale family was poor with 
the poverty of misspent effort and dis- 
couraged shiftlessness. 

When he reached the flat sweep of the 
gray prairie, Jim hunched his shoulders 
against the storm and faced resolutely the 
long two-mile walk to school. He stum- 
bled over salt sage bumps that his poor, 
short-sighted eyes could not see, or per- 
haps did not see because they were look- 
ing in anticipation of that bit of blackboard 
on the south wall of the schoolroom, which 
had been reserved for an elaborate and 
carefully drawn roll of honor. His name 
would go on there first—alphabetically— 
and he could choose his own color of 
chalk! He meant to ask for yellow, .the 
brightest, cheeriest gold in the box. 

A keen little wind pierced his thin gar- 
ments with chill touch, but he did not 
turn back, as last year he would have 
done, to the old log ranch house where 
two stoves always glowed with warmth 
from the fuel that he himself cut. Had 
she not said, his adored “teacher,” that, if 
you wish to form a habit deeply and se- 
curely, you must never let an exception 
occur till that habit is such a part of your 
life that you do it without thinking? Who 
would have believed that any of the Dale 
children would get into the habit of going 
to school regularly, and of being on time, 
too. They were the despair of all previous 
teachers at District 5, those dull, unkempt, 
irresponsible Dale children. Yet only yes- 
terday “teacher” had said to him with her 
charming smile, “Just one more morning, 
boy, and then you will have been present 
and on time every day for a whole month, 
and your name will be on the honor roll! 
You won’t let anything happen to make 
you late tomorrow, will you?” 

His mother had scolded this morning, 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


“COME UNTO ME, ALL YE THAT 
LABOUR AND ARE HEAVY-LADEN, 
AND I WILL GIVE YOU REST.” 


Few there are who do not need this invi- 


tation. All of us have perplexities. Sad, 
indeed, it is for those who do not heed this 
call. True peace and rest can only be found 
in the arms of Jesus. 


All ye who seek for sure relief 
In trouble and distress, 

Whatever sorrow vex the mind 
Or guilt the soul oppress, 


Jesus, Who gave Himself for you 
Upon the Cross to die, 

Opens to you His sacred heart; 
O, to that heart draw nigh. 


Ye hear how kindly He invites; 
Ye hear His words so blest; 
“All ye that labour come to Me, 

And I will give you rest.” 


O Jesus, joy of saints on high, 
Thou hope of sinners here, 
Attracted by those loving words 

To Thee we lift our prayer— 


Wash Thou our wounds in that dear Blood 
Which from Thy heart doth flow; 
A new and contrite heart on all 
Who cry to Thee bestow. Amen. 
—Unknown. 


and fretted because he would not stay 
home, as the children were used to doing 
in winter, but went on stubbornly and in- 
sufficiently clad, into the first storm of the 
bitter Wyoming winter. But Jennie had 
had to give in to her mother’s wishes, 
and was huddled in the corner behind the 
kitchen stove, sobbing disconsolately. She, 
too, was charmed by that fine young girl 
who had come recently to teach the chil- 


dren of these ranch dwellers. She, too, 

was to have had her name on the honor 

roll this last day of the month. But 

Jennie had no warm coat, and no mit- 

tens, and her shoe soles were ready to 

break through. The mother’s protective 
instinct had warned her to keep the frail 
little girl at home. 

Jim, with his head bent to the storm, 
had plodded about half the way over the 
bleak mesa. He could not see the little 
white box of a school house, for the snow 
had thickened about him till it dimmed 
the day. From a distance he could hear 
the voices of the school-bound children, 
their shouts rising unnaturally loud in 
the quiet air. 

Several times Jim looked behind him, 
peering into the swirling gloom with his 
weak eyes. It seemed he heard some- 
thing,—but he could see nothing, till pres- 
ently she overtook him,—little Jennie, 
panting and sobbing that he should wait 
for her. Querulous, fussy Jennie reminded 
one of a half-starved sparrow; but she and 
Jim were comrades, bound by the strong 

bond of common ambition and a common 
resolution. They had with only a vague 
understanding formed a partnership to 
carry out the first maxim that “teacher” 
had explained to them was necessary in 
forming a new habit: to launch themselves 
with as strong and decided an initiative as 
possible. They had encouraged each other 
in the resolve to attend school regularly 
and punctually. Certainly someone in the 
Dale family needed strength of character, 
and it was a real inspiration that prompted 
the new teacher to explain to the children 
how habits are formed and how important 
they are. 

Jim was glad to see his sister, for he 
was not selfish. Then dismaying realiza- 
tions swept over him. “I just sneaked out 
and came anyway,” Jennie panted. 

“Doesn’t mother know?” Jennie shook 
her head and tied a little tighter the old- 
fashioned “fascinator” that framed her thin 
face. (This all happened some years ago, 
and if you don’t know what that particular 
headdress is like, ask your mother if she 
ever saw one.) 

Jim knew what he’d have to do. All his 
foundation for the habit of being punctual 
and reliable might fall away, as when you 
have carefully wound up a ball of string, 
and then drop it, and it becomes loose and 
tangled, and harder to fix than ever. 
Maybe, he thought sadly, he would never 
get so near the shining goal again. 

He drew from under his jacket the tat- 
tered ’rithmetic and the reader that he and 


Jennie used together, and gave them to 


her with the command to get to school as 
fast as her feet would move. Then he took 
the backward track as fast as his own legs 
would carry him. He must tell his mother 
where Jennie was. She would be fright- 
ened at her absence, and she could not 
leave the baby and the other small chil- 
dren to walk out searching in the storm 
His father was away on another of his 
fruitless trading ventures. 
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The mother was relieved to know what 
had become of Jennie, and yet threatened 
to spank her for disobedience, so Jim had 
to spend precious minutes in the warm old 
kitchen, explaining and wheedling and 
begging off for his sister. In the end he 
won, and she let him go again. Once she 
called him back to complain that Jennie 
had no lunch. 

“She can have mine,” he said briefly. 
It wasn’t much of a lunch at that. 

He ran as much as he could on the way 
back. The last half mile it seemed that his 
lungs were starved for air, and his tongue 
licked greedily at the stinging snow flakes 
that were sweet on his lips. Perhaps he 
could yet make it before nine o’clock. 

But he didn’t make it. When he opened 
the school room door he heard Jennie’s 
triumphant shrill voice making first choice 
of yellow, the brightest, cheeriest gold in 
the box. 

He sank into his seat, hot with violent 
exercise and with the shame of having 
failed “teacher” when she had asked him 
especially. 

But “teacher” had an understanding 
heart and considerable wisdom. She closed 
the morning exercise with another little 
talk about the psychology of habit, using 
as a text: “Keep the faculty of effort alive 
in you by a little gratuitous exercise every 
day.” That is, try every day to do some 
kind thing that you do not have to do, so 
that when the time of dire need comes you 
may meet it with strength and endurance. 

She meant it for Jim personally, and 
encouraged him, and told him that though 
he had failed at an important time in form- 
ing his habit of being punctual, by his very 
self-denial and his power of will he was 
helping to lay for himself the foundations 
of a house upon the rock. 

The boy got out his slate and began 
happily and with much squeaking of pencil 
and straining of eyes to inscribe upon it 
his ’rithmetic problems. 

Don’t you wonder if Jim got his name 
on the honor roll for attendance the next 
month?—Lutheran Herald. 


THE CITY OF NOT AT ALL 


“Tomorrow I'll do it,” says Bennie; 
“I will, by and by,” says Seth; 
“Not now—pretty soon,” says Jennie; 
“In a minute,” said little Beth. 
Oh, dear little people, remember 
That, true as the stars in the sky, 
The little streets of Tomorrow, 
Pretty Soon, By and By, 
Lead one and all 
As straight, they say, 
As the king’s highway, 


To the City of Not at All. —Ezxchange. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“Baxep Eccs.—Butter an enamelware 
pan well. Break into this as many fresh 
eggs as desired, being careful to retain 
their shape. Do not have the oven too 
hot. Sprinkle the eggs with salt and pep- 
per, place a small piece of butter on each 
yolk, and put into the oven. Bake a few 
minutes till the whites are firm. These 
have a delicious flavor.” 
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LENTEN WORK 


Let us during this Lenten Season, in 
addition to our self-examination and spir- 
itual discipline, turn our attention to the 
need of extending Christ’s Kingdom in the 
lives of others. Within our bounds are 
hundreds, most of them baptized, many 
of them confirmed, who have drifted away 
from the Church. They are in our homes 
or among our acquaintances. Make the 
Lenten Season a time of special prayer 
and effort for the indifferent and irre- 
ligious. Endeavor to bring them to the 
Church’s services and within the sphere 
of religious influence. Make your effort 
a persistent and continuous one. God will 
surely bless both you and them. 

Let this Lent prove to be forty steps in 
the Divine Life— 


“Less, less of self each day; 
Less of the world and sin; 

More of Thy Son, I pray, 
More of Thyself within.” 


May this holy Lenten Season bring some 
special blessing, in the strength of which 
you may enter into a larger and fuller 
Christian service, and may you spend its 
forty days in such a spirit of devotion to 
our Blessed Lord that you may be in the 
spirit to enter into the joy and peace of 
the glorious festival of the Resurrection 
on the happy Easter Day. 

“We beseech Thee, Almighty God, merci- 
fully to look upon Thy people; that by Thy 
great goodness they may be governed and 
preserved evermore, both in body and soul; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

—Anon. 


WHAT GRANDMOTHER 
HAD 


GRANDMOTHER used to go and see 

Folks who were sick, and make them tea 
Of boneset and camomile, 

And fuss around the bed, and smile, 
And not go till some neighbor came 
That she was sure would do the same. 


Unless they met her at the door 
And put up an emphatic roar 
About it’s being smallpox, or 
Some ailment to be watchful for, 
She never even stopped to ask 
If, while about her loving task, 
Herself might be endangered. No, 
She hadn’t read her Bible so. 


She’d only found the texts that said: 
“Sick have ye tended,” “hungry fed,” 
And such old-fashioned foolishness 
Ere modern wisdom came to bless. 


Now, when we hear a neighbor’s ill, 

We close our door and wash the sill 

With antiseptics, so we'll not 

Get the disease the friend has got. 

Sometimes I think ’twere not so bad 

Should we catch what grandmother had! 
—Strickland Gillilan. 


A. “How woutp you classify a telephone 
girl? Is hers a business or a profession?” 
B. “Neither. It’s a calling.” 
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ENLISTING LETTY 
By Susan Hubbard Martin 


Letty was on her way to the post-office 
for some stamps and postal cards for Mrs. 
Brooks, who was mother’s nextdoor neigh- 
bor. 

As she walked along she saw, just ahead 
of her, a little, stoop-shouldered woman 
carrying a heavy bundle. 

She knew at once who it was. 

It was Mrs. Granby, who was a member 
of the church Letty attended. 

“Let me take that bundle, Mrs. Granby,” 
said Letty in her sweet young voice as 
she caught up with her. 

Mrs. Granby turned. 

“How nice of you, Letty,” she answered. 
“The package is heavy, and because it is 
T will let you carry it a short distance. 
I’m on my way to the post-office to send 
re COME 

“Tm going there, too,” cried Letty. 

Mrs. Granby smiled. 

“Then we can go together,’ she re- 
turned. “I’m sending this package to a 
missionary in China,” she went on. “Our 
circle is not as interested in missions as it 
should be. But I’m hoping it will wake up 
to its responsibilities and opportunities.” 

She was silent a moment. 

“Is the circle responsible for this pack- 
age, or are you?” asked Letty with a smile. 

Mrs. Granby hesitated a minute. 

“Some of the things were given,” she 
admitted, “but I put in the rag rug, pillow 
slips, the two center pieces, and the hem- 
stitched napkins. I was so happy em- 
broidering the things,” she added. 

Letty stared. 

“Embroidering them!” she cried. “For a 
missionary you don’t know and never have 
seen?” 

Mrs. Granby nodded. 

“That makes no difference,” she replied 
gently. “They are missionaries, and should 
be honored as such.” 

Letty was regarding her. 

She noticed the trembling old hands, the 
tired shoulders, and the pale face. 

It was time someone was taking the 
burden off those weary old shoulders. It 
was time someone was waking up to the 
fact that Mrs. Granby was old and feeble 
and could not always shoulder the mis- 
sionary work in the church. 

Letty reflected a moment. 

Was she willing to help? Was she will- 
ing to give up some of her time and energy 
to the cause that heretofore she had 
thought little about? 

She glanced at the pale, tired face, and 
in that moment she knew it would be the 
last time that Mrs. Granby should have 
to carry a heavy package like that to be 
sent away to mission fields. 

If the circle was not interested, she was. 

“T shall speak to the girls in my class, 
Mrs. Granby,” she said, “when we gather 
Sunday morning. We'll appoint a day 
later to meet and see what we can do in 
helping you in the missionary work. We’re 
only girls, but I think you will soon see 
we are in earnest.” 

Mrs. Granby turned. 

Her old eyes were shining with tears. 

“Oh, Letty,” she said brokenly. “Oh, 
Letty, I’m so tired—so tired. And so 
happy.”—Girlhood Days. 
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THE SUPREME TEST 


Jesus in Gethsemane Faces the Supreme Test 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Mark 14: 32-46. The Sunday School Lesson for April 3 


No; WE WILL NEVER be able to compre- 
hend the significance of Jesus’ prayer in 
Gethsemane. Everything about that sol- 
emn night amazes us, but we cannot un- 
derstand it. We meditate about Him in the 
garden. We sing hymns which great souls 
have written to tell how it all impressed 
them. We gaze with deepening emotion 
at the pictures artists have painted to 
show how they felt about it. We read 
what the gospels tell of His experiences 
there, and many unanswered questions 
are forced upon us. One thing is sure: 
Jesus was meeting a crisis, facing a su- 
preme test. 

Gethsemane has a fascination for us, not 
because of the old, gnarled olive trees that 
may have descended from the trees in 
the garden when Jesus prayed there, or 
because of the sight of old Jerusalem from 
it, but because of what Jesus did and said 
there. How His disciples acted, especially 
Judas and Peter, adds to the thrilling 
story. We pause and ask what was the 
test Jesus faced? Why did He pray alone? 
Why did He pray as He did? Why did He 
pray at all? It was a test, a severe test, 
His supreme test. There seem to be three 
phases of that test. 


In Sorrow 

“My soul is exceeding sorrowful.” Jesus 
said that. We shudder to think that He 
meant what He said. “God’s Son, with 
the highest ideals for His mission, of whom 
it was said that He went about doing good, 
whose life had been a round of helpful- 
ness for others, yet in His early thirties 
His soul exceeding sorrowful. Strange 
that nobody could help Him; He had to 
tread the wine press alone. He had gath- 
ered about Him twelve whom He called 
friends, but one of these was gone on a 
dastardly mission to betray Him to His 
foes. Three of them had been specially 
privileged in seeing His glory and His 
power. These might help Him some in 
His sorrow, but they could not enter into 
its depth. The meaning of it was beyond 
them. He had to go through that sorrow 
alone. What a test that was! Why not 
turn back and seek an easier way? What 
impelled Him? No human force drove 
Him. No sense of duty urged Him—what 
did He owe to sinful men? Yet He went 
on into the fulness of that sorrow, and the 
reason was His love and the purpose it 
was pursuing. It was a hard path. Going 
forward would be costly, a greater cost 
than we can calculate. It meant drinking 
the cup, facing the separation from God 
that sin causes, carrying the guilt of the 
sin of the world, and much more that we 
do not understand. His expression for it 
was, “My soul is exceeding sorrowful.” 


In Prayer 


Only in part can we understand the test 
in prayer which Jesus faced. His exceed- 
ing sorrow drove Him to prayer. His mis- 
sion was involved, His future course was 


in the balance. There was nothing pleas- 
ing or alluring in having the burden of 
the sin of the world laid on Him. What 
would He do about it? He would pray. 
But it was not an easy time for praying, 
and the only prayer that would fit the oc- 
casion was the hardest that could be ut- 
tered, if He would hold Himself true to 
His mission. Should He go on with the 
work He had been given to do, or give it 
up? What a test! He was driven to des- 
peration as He faced it. His very body 
suffered indescribable anguish. He sweat 
blood. In that state He must talk with His 
Father. What He had to suggest was re- 
pulsive to Him, yet He did it. Could there 
be some other way out? Must He drink 
the cup? It was so repulsive to Him. Yet 
in the majesty of His victorious, though 
exceeding sorrowful, soul there was the 
willingness to submit to His Father’s will. 
Greater height has never been reached in 
prayer than Jesus climbed to when He 
could say, “Nevertheless not what I will, but 
what thou wilt.” His will was one thing, 
but, if the Father’s will was different, His 
own will would be put aside. Through 
that prayer test Jesus came with a victory 
that none of us can fully understand. We 
attain exceptional self-control of our de- 
sires when we can, even to some degree, 
tell God to have His way with us, though 
we have let Him know what we would 
like to have Him do for us. 


Under Arrest 


We can understand better what the test 
was for Jesus to face when He was put 
under arrest. The injustice of it, the base 
plot back of it, the despicable deceit of 
one of His own disciples—these seem quite 
real to us as we read the story of His 
arrest. Our resentment runs high, and 
our invectives against Judas are bitterly 
expressed. There was Jesus, innocent and 


THINK OF THESE 


TROUBLED SOULS can do nothing better 
than follow Jesus’ example and go to God 
in prayer. 


Christians have no harder tests than to 
say, and mean it, when they pray, “Not 
my will, but Thine be done.” 


If Jesus had not prayed as He did in 
Gethsemane—would the Gospel be what 
it is? i 


Many Christians since Gethsemane have 
missed the honor of faithfully watching 
with Him. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


March 28-April 3 
M. The Test of Sorrow. Mark 14: 32-42. 
T. The Test of Betrayal. Mark 14: 43-50. 
W. From Affliction to Glory. Hebrews 2: 5-12. 
Th. Enduring the Cross. Hebrews 5: 1-10. 
F. Power in Submission. Genesis 32: 24-32. 
Sat. The Ministry of Pain. Hebrews 12: 9-13. 
S. A Cry of Distress. Psalm 42: 6-11. 
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knowing it, facing shameful arrest. No 
base criminal could be treated more 
harshly. The treacherous Judas, under the » 
pretense of delighted friendliness, kissing 
Him—Jesus knew the hypocrisy of that 
kiss and its nefarious purpose. The whole 
procedure was repulsive to Him; it did not 
ease or soothe His exceeding sorrowful 
soul. But He did not need to yield to 
arrest. He said He could have angels to 
protect Him. He did allow His potent per- 
sonality to shock and throw back the ad- 
vancing soldiers. There was ample evi- 
dence that He could not be seized and 
bound and taken to Jerusalem without His 
consent. Another test, and a hard one— 
assert His rightful use of power and walk 
out of Gethsemane with His disciples and 
send the mob back to Jerusalem in dis- 
grace, or let them take Him—He faced that 
test. Then He surrendered to them. The 
poise of Jesus through all these Geth- 
semane experiences amazes us. He faced 
and passed through the supreme test be- 
cause of the love that controlled Him and 
the service to sinful humanity that He 
alone could give. 


MORE COULD USE IT 
PROFITABLY 


WE REFER to one of the forward-looking 
productions of the Parish and Church 
School Board, “A Guide and Standards 
for Parish Education.” Several hundred 
congregations have begun the use of the 
Guide and Standards, but we wish that 
many others had started along the path 
which this publication marks out. 

There are many questions and problems 
constantly confronting churches and 
schools. Probably there is no patent 
schedule of activities, or listing of prin- 
ciples, guaranteed to set everything to 
rights and assure satisfying success. But 
in “A Guide and Standards” is found much 
that is soundly based, wisely devised, and 
approved by test. At least the progressive 
congregations make no mistake in ex- 
amining it. 

This is not a passing service for a day or 
a week. It is a projected program for five 
years. It is not an arbitrary regulation 


' that must be followed. It is flexible enough 


for adaptation to any size or condition of 
congregation. It does not aim at stand- 
ardization, penalizing a church or school 
by showing up its shortcomings in com- 
parison with other churches and schools. 
It provides an instrument whereby a 
church and school can measure its grad- 
ual progress year by year. The stimulus 
comes not from what others do, but from 
suggested improvements to be made locally. 

What is urged is that it be given a trial. 
No implement is meritorious merely be- 
cause it looks well and its advocates speak 
in its praise; but its merit results from 
what it does effectively. The Guide and 
Standards deserves a chance to show what 
it can do; if it is no good, let saying so 
be based on an honest trial of it. If it is 
good, let its approval be backed by facts 
about what it does. 

There are many churches and schools 
that have not given it a trial. These should 
join the ranks of those that are directing 
their work according to its suggestions. 


/ 


| 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TraAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


DECIDING FOR CHRIST 
Acts 8: 35-38 


In our lesson we have the story of one 
man’s decision for Christ. From it we may 
learn some of the principles involved in 
the decision of every man for Christ. But 
before we study the story of the Ethiopian 
convert it will be well to establish surely 
the truth that a decision is necessary. Over 
and over again in God’s Word emphasis 
is laid on the freedom of the will. The 
story of Bible characters is the story of 
those who were permitted to decide for 
themselves whether they would serve 
God or Mammon. Jesus never imposed 
Himself on anyone. He sought to persuade, 
He warned and wooed, but in the final 
analysis, men were entirely free to reject 
Him if they chose. 


Seekers 


The issue comes to the sincere seeker 
after God. He places himself in a position 
where God can find him. Recall the mis- 
sion on which the Ethiopian had gone to 
Jerusalem. There is no reason to believe 
he was a Jew. But he had been attracted 
to the Hebrew faith. Like the three Wise 
Men who followed the star at the birth of 
Jesus, this royal officer found in the scrip- 
tures of the Jews something that satisfied 
his longing for the truth. He had been so 
carried away by this new religion that he 
had gone all the way to Jerusalem to wor- 
ship. It was a long journey and testified 
as to his sincerity. . 

More than this, on his return trip he is 
found poring over the scriptures, seeking 
to find the meaning of the great prophecy 
of Isaiah. This book is often puzzling to 
those who look back at it past the coming 
of Jesus Christ. How much more difficult 
it must have been for him to understand. 
The forms of worship at Jerusalem had 
not sated his appetite for truth. On the 
contrary they had sharpened his appetite, 
and he left the place of worship hungry 
for more of the truth. This is an ideal sit- 
uation and ought to be found more often 
in our Christian worship. What a won- 
derful service, or Luther League meeting, 
if it would send those who attend back to 
the Bible for more careful study! 

The principle involved in the trip of the 
Ethiopian to Jerusalem and his study on 
the return trip is that God rewards the 
true seeker after Him. When there is the 
will to know God, God has an open road 
to a man’s heart. When men worship God 
the best they know how, God can give 
them evidence that their worship is ac- 
ceptable. 

Sincere 


Involved in all this is the evident sin- 
cerity of the Ethiopian. He was a high 
officer in the palace of Candace. Candace, 
we are told, is the name of a dynasty, 
much as the title Pharaoh in Egypt. He 
was so trustworthy that he was made the 
treasurer of the kingdom. It must have 
required some persuasion on his part to 


secure permission to make this long jour- 
ney. There was also involved some test 
of character in his willingness to share in 
the worship of the Jews. Palestine was 
no free country and the Jewish people 
had no standing in the world of that day. 
The religion of Israel was little known. 
He might have been accused of following 
a religious fad and no doubt did face some 
misunderstanding and some mockery as 
he told of his purpose to worship at Jeru- 
salem. But he was in earnest about this 
salvation of his soul. 

Then came the appearance of Philip 
along the way he was traveling. That was 
certainly a test to his sincerity. Why 
should he feel that this wanderer could 
explain to him any divine truth? The sin- 
cere seeker after truth accepts help from 
any source. He is prepared for a decision 
for Christ so soon as he knows Christ. 


Scriptures 


We have indicated the place of Bible 
study in the decision of the Ethiopian for 
Christ. But it must not lose the emphasis 
it deserves. The Bible is the inspired Word 
of God. The Holy Spirit works through 
this Word. The man who neglects his Bible 
will never know and confess Christ sin- 
cerely. Philip could have done little with 
this officer of a royal court without the 
testimony of the scriptures. We can do 
little to help any in our day decide for 
Christ, if we cannot secure their interest 
in the Bible. 

On the basis of this truth we support 
the Pocket Testament League and the 
American Bible Society and any organiza- 
tion that seeks to spread the Book of books 
among men. We believe that many a con- 
version comes through the Word itself, 
sincerely studied. We know, too, that the 
sincere student of the Word will soon find 
the need of help in understanding its 
truth. Thus our opportunity is created. 


The Christian Comrade 


We must not discount the influence of 
Philip in the conversion of the Ethiopian. 
There is a contagion of human personality 
that is usually on hand when a decision 
for Christ is made. There is no reason, 
in this case, to believe that the Ethiopian 
ever saw Philip before. But friendships 
are soon made when two sincere souls 
come together. Then Philip knew the 
truth. There was an assurance about his 
explanation of the prophet’s words and 
his story of their fulfillment in Christ. 
The Ethiopian could feel that the truth 
was in Philip and in his message. 

Here is our opportunity in the decisions 
of others. If we have an assurance like 
that of Philip, if we feel within us the 
same call to testify, if we know our scrip- 
tures and find them fulfilled in Christ, as 
Philip knew them, then we can be power- 
ful in influencing others for Christ. We 
do not need to confine our ministry to 
friends of long standing. There is our 
first opportunity and best opportunity, of 


course. But we will soon find ourselves 
on a basis of mutual trust with any sincere 
seeker after truth who may cross our 
pathway. 
Baptism 

No doubt Philip told the Ethiopian about 
the ceremony of baptism as he told the 
story of Christ. He may have repeated 
the Great Commission Christ had given 
His followers with its emphasis on bap- 
tism. However he came to the conviction, 
the Ethiopian believed that baptism was 
not to be delayed when a man had given 
himself to Christ. When we so “spir- 
itualize” religion that it has no place in it 
for the sacraments we cut it off from the 
Gospel way, prescribed by Christ and 
practiced by the disciples. To this sincere 
man baptism was natural and inevitable 
just as soon as he accepted Christ. In our 
appreciation of the Quakers and the Sal- 
vation Army and other Christian groups, 
with their emphasis on a deeply spiritual 
approach to Christ, we must not fail to see 
how they have impoverished their faith 
by their neglect of the sacraments. Bap- 
tism is a means through which the grace 
of God comes upon the heart and life of 
the believer. 


Witnessing for Christ 


The story is that the Ethiopian’s name 
was Judich and that, after Philip left him, 
he returned to his country and founded 
the Christian Church in Ethiopia. Among 
his converts was his Queen. The recent 
raid of Italy upon the Ethiopia of our day 
revived world interest in that unfortunate 
nation. We learned that the Ethiopians 
classed themselves as Christians in spite 
of many superstitions and perversions. 
They also trace their Christian history to 
the return of the hero of our lesson. 

Anyway it is safe to draw the conclusion 
that a decision for Christ commits one to 
be a witness for Him. Do we really believe 
this? The fact that we know, love and 
accept Christ places us in the company 
of the apostles, the evangelists, the preach- 
ers and pastors of all ages. This is a busi- 
ness we dare not delegate to others. The 
slow growth of the Christian Church in these 
days is due to the assignment of witness- 
ing to a professional class, the pastors. 
God never intended such an outcome in 
His approval of the office of the Chris- 
tian ministry. It is your business, you who 
have decided for Christ, to seek to help 
others make that same decision. 

* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, April 10. This 
is the Palm Sunday topic and has in mind 
the thousands who are confirmed on this 
day. A booklet, “The Multiplication of 
Usable Personalities,’ prepared by the 
Board of American Missions, will give 
some additional materials. Ask your pastor 
about this. Ask him, too, how you Luther 
Leaguers could help win others for Christ. 
Accept the challenge that a decision for 
Christ implies witnessing for Christ. Next 
topic, Our Hope in Christ. 
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The Secret of a Beautiful Life 


By the Rev. Dallas C. Baer. Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Price, $1.50. 


This is a book of eighteen topical ser- 
mons, giving positive suggestions and plans 
for solving perplexing life problems—ser- 
mons which the author says have been 
preached in Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Selinsgrove, Pa., before a congregation 
part of whose membership are students of 
Susquehanna University. Pastor Baer in 
his selection of texts employed topical 
rather than expository methods of gath- 
ering and arranging material for his dis- 
courses. 

Pastors and others who read “The Secret 
of a Beautiful Life” will find that this is 
the first of the series of discourses that 
constitute the volume, that his texts for 
this chapter are Philippians 4:7, 8, and 
Proverbs 23: 7, very familiar passages of 
scripture. Other themes are: Witnesses; Is 
the World Getting Better? Is War Inevit- 
able? Harnessing Our Religion; When Love 
Comes In. 

Pastor Baer is equipped with the vocab- 
ulary necessary to express religious truths 
in simple language. For his references 
and illustrations he draws very largely 
upon periodicals and current happenings. 
For example, one finds in one of his ser- 
mons a conversation which occurred be- 
tween two of the secretaries of our Board 
of Education. Persons with whom we are 
familiar through the daily press are quoted 
or referred to. Thus he gives to his dis- 
courses a setting the familiarity of which 
is an advantage. 

Natuan R. MELHOoRN. 


Membership Manual 
By John F. Drewelow. The Lutheran 
Book Concern, Columbus, Ohio. Pages 128. 
Price, 75 cents. 


The Manual will be welcomed by pas- 
tors and congregations who are seriously 
attempting to engage in the church’s most 
important and most difficult work. We 
conceive that work to be the consecrated 
and persistent combined efforts of pastor 
and people to gather out of the vast mass 
of unchurched adults (who have never 
made a confession of faith in the only 
Saviour) groups of men and women who 
are willing to prepare for a sincere con- 
fession of faith in Christ. The Manual, of 
course, is not concerned with how such 
groups may be gathered together, but it 
does offer splendid aids and suggestions 
for instructing, training and preparing such 
adults for intelligent, whole-hearted and 
lasting church membership, after they have 
been enlisted in a group or class for in- 
struction. 

The basis of instruction, as we would 
expect, is the Catechism. Intentionally, 
however, the Chief Parts of the Catechism 
are not presented in their traditional order, 
in order that the tenets of the Christian 
faith might logically precede the principles 
of the Christian life. For the purpose of 


applying approved newer methods in edu- 
cation, the principles of Christian faith, 
as set forth in Parts II, IV and V of the 
Catechism are first discussed, and then the 
principles of Christian life, as set forth in 
Parts III and I. The material itself is con- 
veniently divided into twenty suitable 
topics or units of study, each lesson topic 
containing a challenge which will spur the 
“student” on to thought and study. Bible 
passages throughout support the point im- 
mediately under discussion, and the par- 
ticular Catechism section under discussion 
strikingly summarizes the whole. Ap- 
pended to the Manual is Luther’s Cate- 
chism with the Five Chief Parts in its 
original form. 

To be used in connection with the Man- 
ual, the author also offers a Workbook 
(price, 30 cents), containing pre-test ques- 
tions and accomplishment tests. The pre- 
test is intended to stimulate interest in the 
subject before the study is started and the 
accomplishment test to reveal what the 
actual study has accomplished. The faith- 
ful use of the Manual, with its accompany- 
ing Workbook, is sure to result in the ac- 
complishment of much good in the prepa- 
ration of unchurched adults for true and 
sincere church membership. 

CuHares E. Kem. 


These Religious Affections 


By Harold John Ockenga of Park Street 
Congregational Church, Boston, Mass. 
Zondervan Publishing House, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Pages 159. Price, $1.00. 


One often hears the warning that there 
should be more doctrinal preaching, more 
definite instruction in sermons and not so 
much exhortation and oratorical pyro- 
technics. However, preachers find it dif- 
ficult to take Christian doctrine into the 
pulpit and to present it in other form than 
that of the textbook. Furthermore, the 
need has undoubtedly been felt that the 
church must again direct its message to 
the individual and not so exclusively to 
impersonal society. There is a place for 
the social gospel, namely, a message to a 
whole nation, but only in connection with 
the individual message. 

This little book of sermons meets those 
two demands. These ten sermons are 
directed to the heart of man, the seat of 
the affections. They make Christianity a 
personal and serious matter. They cut 
through the externals of religion and pene- 
trate to the deep Christian experiences. 
They are intensely biblical. Illustrations 
are mostly from Holy Writ. The sermons 
purpose to arouse individual responsibility 
and holiness. Hence, they are altogether 


practical. 
But in this volume there is doctrinal 
preaching. Sin, repentance, conversion, 


faith, good works, justification—all these 
are there, carefully presented and analyzed. 
Teaching and preaching are well united. 
Sometimes the author comes dangerously 
close to the lecture-room style, but he 
catches himself and restores the warmth 
of the pulpit. 
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There are ten sermons. The congrega- 
tion which heard them suggested their 
publication. In that, is encouragement to 
a similar effort. The reading of these ser- 
mons would assist in that effort. The 
Calvinism in them can easily be detected 
and need not move you to shun them. 

HERMANN F. MILER. 


Recoveries in Religion 


By Ralph W. Sockman. 
Press, Nashville. Price, $2.00. 


Cokesbury .~ 


This book sounds a modern note and 
yet is by no means modernistic in the or- 
dinary sense of the word. The author 
knows the temper of his age and his vocab- 
ulary reflects a wide acquaintance with 
current thought. For that reason, his 
diagnosis is as revealing as it is valuable. 
If after having read its 280 pages, the 
reader feels he has a better cure for the 
recovery of religion, the diagnosis alone 
has been worth the price of the book. 

One of the most interesting chapters is 
called “Souls and Systems.” It is provoca- 
tive for Lutherans. Perhaps it might make 
some of them ask anew in how far they 
will retain the time-honored emphasis of 
the Gospel of individual salvation. Re- 
gardless of the answer, the question will 
always incite us to beneficial reflection. 

On almost every page there are striking 
quotations and unusual phrases. Some of 
these will stimulate the reader’s thinking 
processes, while others, which are so 
original, are likely to make him forget 
their context and their import as his mind 
hovers over them. 

The author, pastor of Christ Methodist 
Church, New York, has five other volumes 
listed to his credit. Few Lutheran pastors 
in metropolitan centers have been so pro- 
ductive. 

Buy this book and read it! It is a splen- 
did book of its kind. BensgaMin Lotz. 


They Dared to Live 


By Robert M. Bartlett. Association Press, 
New York. Pages 135. Price, $1.25. 


Experiences in the lives of other people 
are great teachers to us. What have been 
their problems? How have they solved 
these problems? What do their struggles 
and conflicts, their disappointments and 
triumphs have to teach us? 

Contemporary civilization still produces 
individuals of noble proportions who can 
meet their problems victoriously and move 
millions of their fellow beings in ways of 
constructive achievement. 

The author of this book is well qualified 
to tell the stories of the people of our own 
times, most of them still living. 

In this book there are thirty-five dra- 
matic, inspiring sketches of great figures 
from all over the world and from all fields 
of endeavor,—leaders in science, art, lit- 
erature, exploration, medicine, law and 
diplomacy. Stories of men and women who 
lived dangerously, blazed new trails, con- 
quered obstacles, and won triumphant 
faith. 

A great book for young people, teachers, 
youth leaders, pastors and parents. 

Paut M. Kinports. 
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NOT TOO MANY GOOD 
MINISTERS 


March 14, 1938. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

In THE March 2 issue of THE LUTHERAN 
there appeared a discussion of the question 
whether or not we have too many min- 
isters in our United Lutheran Church. 
May a mere layman express an opinion on 
this subject? 

To my mind the crux of the matter is 
how one regards the ministry—whether as 
» a sacred calling or as a profession. To me 
) itis a “calling,” and it is inconceivable that 

God would call a man to a great work and 

then leave him idle and stranded after 

years of preparation. If a man enters the 
ministry as a profession he must take his 
chances for success just as other profes- 
sional men do; and if he fails, should he 
blame the church? (If he succeeds by 
what standard would you measure his 

. success?) How many failures are there 
among physicians and lawyers, and where 
do you place the blame for their lack of 
success? 

Of course the questions of a man’s fitness 
and preparation are not subjects for de- 
bate so far as our human standards are 

concerned, but we must also remember 
that no one but God can know the deep 
recesses of a man’s heart. Jesus picked 
out a group of unlettered men and made 
them into spiritual giants. Let us remem- 
ber our human limitations when we sit 
in judgment on any candidate for the min- 
istry. It is up to the church to give these 
candidates the training they need and then 
let God use them as He has called them. 

I have enough faith to believe that when 
/ aman is ready the opportunity for service 
| will also be ready. Sincerely yours, 
M. L. G. 


“GOOD FRIDAY HOLIDAY” 


Auburn, Pa., March 12, 1938. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

I Nore with deep interest in your issue 
of March 9, page 19, “Open Letters,” one 
addressed to Senator Lewis of Illinois by 
- Howard D. Hendrickson, 1229 N. Madison 

_ Ave., Chicago. 

) Iam in prayerful and hearty accord with 
his plea and hope that such a law rec- 
ognizing Good Friday as a “Holy Day” 
(not a common holiday) such as Memorial 
Day or Armistice Day, when all kinds of 
games and sports predominate through- 
out the greater part of these days; but 
that it be observed as its name implies, 
“A Holy Day,’ and that all places be closed 
save the temples of God’s house for at 
least half of the day, or from 11.00 A. M. 
(giving an hour’s time to prepare oneself 
to reach God’s temple) until 4.00 P. M. 

. The writer has been a resident of Au- 
burn, a small community numbering about 
1,000 souls, and last year a petition was 
addressed to every merchant, ice cream 
dealer or restaurant owner, to barber 
shops, hotels, bakeries and meat shops and, 
in fact, every person doing business in this 
place, even the postmaster, pleading with 
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them to close their places of business from 
at least 11.30 A. M. until after 3.00 P. M., 
adding to the plea, “Especially do we feel 
the urgent need in so doing in these days 
of labor troubles and physical and spir- 
itual unrest.” 

This petition was signed personally by 
the four ministers living in this place. 
And every place of business, even the 
hotel, was closed up tight from about 11.30 
until 3.30. Some of them did not open at 
all until Saturday. 

A community “Three-hour Devotion 
Period” was observed in the largest church 
edifice. It was crowded; and it was re- 
ported that forty to fifty were unable to 
gain entrance into God’s temple. This same 
service is being repeated this year, and an 
equally worshipful and interesting service 
is anticipated. FRANK L. Brown. 


THE TIE THAT PAYS 


Queens, New York, 
March 12, 1938. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

AMONG THE many amusing and often 
clever pieces of advertising that find their 
way into the waste basket of this parson- 
age is one too good to miss! I thought I’d 
share it with you and your readers. 

A wide-awake necktie company, out to 
sell, offers you a “simple and dignified 
plan” whereby “painless” contributions 
may be obtained for your Easter offering. 
Listen to this: 


“Dear Pastor: 

“On Easter Sunday morning, every 
woman in your congregation is going 
to be wearing a brand new Easter 
bonnet, and every gentleman, old or 
young, is going to be wearing his 
brand new Easter tie. And everyone 
of those neckties can represent an 
additional and ‘painless’ contribution 
of sixteen cents or more to your Easter 
offering.” 


Can’t you just picture that Easter serv- 
ice! Brilliant colors everywhere—every 
gentleman in the crowded audience 
proudly wearing a gorgeous new tie, and 
fastened to it a placard bearing the words, 
“I gave my sixteen cents for the Easter 
offering. Have you?” Can’t you see how 
self-righteous that opulent worthy in the 
second pew is as he justifies to himself the 
dime he puts into the offering plate! 

Yes, the people in this church are learn- 
ing the spirit of giving: giving by getting 
something in exchange. They will not have 
to dig deep into their pockets to support 
their church. Is not this attitude at the 
root of our financial problem in many 
churches today? 

However, to return to the church sup- 
ported by neckties—the preacher facing a 
barrage of such loyal and gallant neckties 
must surely be inspired to deliver his best 
Easter sermon. That is, if he doesn’t have 
too keen a sense of humor. I wonder 
whether I could keep a straight face. 

But the “piéce de resistance” in the in- 
teresting letter about neckties is induce- 
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ment No. 6, telling pastors why they 
simply must send in their order to —— 
Co. at once: 


“Dear Pastor: By selling our product 
‘You do not bring gambling into your 
church. Let the others have horse 
races down the center aisle if they 
will. You don’t have to.” 

(Italics not mine) 


A pungent bit of advice to the clergy 
from our alert advertiser! It is only too 
evident that the business world sees the 
weakness in the program of many “Chris- 
tian” churches today. Give ear, O ye pas- 
tors, to whom it may concern! 

In all sincerity, 
SEEKER OF THE TRUE SPIRIT OF GIVING. 


BEAUTIFUL FEET 
By Gertrude Shisler Dupper 


“How BEAUTIFUL,’ it once was said, 
“Are feet that on the mountains tread 
To bring good tidings” that will spread 
The Word of God. 


Today upon life’s crowded street 

Are many ,truly lovely feet, 

Some crippled, slow; not all are fleet, 
But beautiful. 


Because they hasten at the pleas 

Of those with hunger, thirst, disease. 
And serving thus “the least of these,” 
They serve Him, too. 


Within His courts these feet are found, 
And soft beside them is the sound 
Of footfalls on that Holy Ground— 
Not made by man. 

Canton, Ohio. 


CONSECRATION 
By M. H. Thatcher 


Like the ‘star 

That shines afar, 

Without haste 

And without rest, 

Let each man wheel with steady sway 
Round the task that rules the day, 
And do his best. —Goethe. 


WE LOSE OURSELVES in all we meet: 
Pause not too often on the way. 

More rich is life, and more complete 
If reason rules with tempered sway. 


Expend ourselves we must, and should, 
In causes useful, helpful, brave; 

But though we give ourselves to good, 
We must not fail ourselves to save. 


A tool is life. If wisely used, 
Its greater worth we know; 

But if its metal be abused, 
The edge will cease to show. 


Tis well for wings to beat the sky, 
To gather force in flight; 

But soaring birds the farthest fly, 
And hold the keenest sight. 


Far better ’tis to concentrate 
On fewer tasks of worth, 
Than endlessly to dissipate 
Our strengths throughout the earth. 
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FELLOW PASTORS 1900-1910 


Dr. Sanford N. Carpenter Pays Tribute to Brethren in the Pittsburgh 
Ministerial Association 


(Concluded from last week) 


Everyone called Herman C. Reller “Doc” 
for no other reason that I could find but 
that it wasn’t his name. The men loved 
him for his genial good humor and capacity 
for genuine friendship. He and his good 
wife made a splendid team rare in the 
annals of the Church. The First Church 
of Aspinwall was fortunate indeed to have 
this couple as their leaders. Our good 
friend “Doc” has answered the last roll 
call here, while he waits for the rest of 
us who linger with his memory. 


John Weidley was the beloved pastor at 
Bethany, East Liberty, when I came to 
Pittsburgh. His happy disposition seems 
to be a fountain of perpetual youth. Midst 
changing scenes, the changes with him are 
always for the better. I rather think that 
long since he has learned the rule of a 
contented, if not always a happy, life: 
“Take life as it is: and people as they 
are.’ When he moved to Washington, 
D. C., the whole nation gained through 
what was our heavy loss. 


His successor was George W. Englar, 
whose stirring eloguence we heard with 
amazement. He was a master of English. 
Men freely predicted that he would not 
last. But so thorough were his labors that 
he did last in the trying situation at Beth- 
any for more than thirty years. His recent 
passing signalized the silencing of one of 
the outstanding pulpit orators of our times. 


Samuel J. MacDowell never needed the 
D.D. they afterward gave him to enhance 
his fame or stature. We remember him 
chiefly for his unique service as Mission- 
ary Superintendent of the synod. He 
started at the First Church, Sharpsburg, 
and his success there pointed to him as a 
man well qualified to guide our missions. 
“Mac” could make more telling applica- 
tions in a narrative than any man I have 
ever heard. I recollect most vividly the 
details of the story of a mother’s pride in 
showing off her babe. He took occasion 
to point out that this baby would outlive 
all the shocks of the universe: “Until 
the sea dries up and the mountains run 
into the sea and the stars fade out in the 
heavens and the graves give up their 
dead,” said he. “The baby will survive 
the birth and death of suns and systems 
of suns to look into the face of God!” 
From his place with us, he was promoted 
to the church in Baltimore, where recently 
he, too, passed on to the reward of the 
faithful. 


There were the two Bergstressers, Fuller, 
and his father, the sainted Peter Berg- 
stresser, D.D. I remember Fuller as the 
pastor of Bethel Church in lower Alle- 
gheny. He could present a thesis in such 
delightful language and smooth logic as 
to challenge all men in the Association, 
and hold them “by the ears” from begin- 
ning to the end. He was full of fun and 
jokes, not unmixed with an occasional 
satire. Early in my experience the great 
reaches of the West beckoned him. He 
went to his work at Abilene, Kan., where 


the precious metal of his life could be fur- 
ther tried as in the fire. There he has 
withstood every test for more than thirty 
years! 

“Father” Peter Bergstresser, as we called 
him, was a rare soul who in ordinary con- 
versation could make Lutheran theology 
and philosophy break out of its confes- 
sional framework and walk, a living and 
breathing thing. 

It was my privilege to be his “pastor” 
in his final illness, in which the consoler 
was more consoled and inspired than the 
consoled. On the occasion of one of my 
calls, the conversation turned on Chris- 
tian destiny. To my amazement, the sick 
man raised himself partly and quoted ac- 
curately the first twelve verses of the first 
chapter of Ephesians. I learned that his 
soul was a treasury of the Divine Word 
with scores of other vital passages. We 
look forward to meeting some day again 
with this choice soul of the people of God. 


H. J. Follmer in 1900 was the pastor of 
our 44th Street church, called Mt. Zion. 
He was a man fatherly, benign, and schol- 
arly, of deep but not painful piety. His 
scholarship and sincerity fitted him quite 
well for the promotion he received when 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa., 
called him to the chair of Sociology and 
Philosophy. There he lived and wrought 
and taught to his closing days. The fac- 
ulty and students laid his body to rest in 
God’s acre there, while the whole Church 
holds his soul in love and esteem. 


Braden Shaner was the frank and earnest 
pastor of our Tarentum church. He was 
strong in conviction and a fearless cham- 
pion of truth and right. He was as ready 
to forgive and forget the past as he was 
insistent on adjusting and redressing the 
wrongs of the present. His early demise 
was a distinct and irreparable loss to the 
Church Militant and a vast gain for the 
Church Triumphant. 


Dr. Follmer was followed by a most 
worthy successor, the Rev. Charles P. 
Wiles, D.D., at Mt. Zion Church. Right 
well did he uphold the tradition of piety 
and consecration of the man who went 
before him. He stayed with us only long 
enough for the United Lutheran Publica- 
tion House to discover his sterling qual- 
ities. Since that day Doctor Wiles has been 
“going places” as editor of our Church 
School Literature. While with us, he led 
his flock securely and builded well. 


We found H. C. (now Doctor) Michael 
on the field nursing along a little mission 
on the hill on the North Side and pastor 
of our mission church at Wilmerding. He 
then, as now, was deservedly popular 
among his associates. There was no sit- 
uation so serious but that he could see the 
humor of it and speak a word for the 
bright side. His sense of humor and his 
own native ability made him a man of 
abundant success in the Church. 


His place with me at Pittsburgh and 
Johnstown was that of an intimate friend 
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and advisor. Today, after twenty-three 
years, he is still “going strong” at the 
Moxham Church in Johnstown, Pa. 


At the time whereof I write M. M. All- 
beck (now D.D.) came to our meetings 
at intervals from Zelienople, Pa. He was 
always ready at such times to contribute 
a genial personality and a ready flow of 
wit to enliven the meetings. 


Robert W. Woods came to found the 
Church of the Redeemer a year after I 
came to the field. This personable and 
skillful pastor has been a living exposi- 
tion of what friendliness and faithfulness 
can do in the pastoral office. His best 
enconium and most worthy praise is the 
mere fact that for thirty-seven years he 
has led the same people into deeper faith 
and loving service of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. He is their one and only pastor. 
His long service is deserving of the suc- 
cess that has crowned it: his, the reward 
of the true and faithful. 


H. D. Hoover, Ph.D., D.D., came to us 
from Friedens, Pa., to take charge, serving 
as pilot of our Church at East Pittsburgh. 
His special training and marked ability 
did not suffer him to stay longer with us 
than for Susquehanna to find and call him. 
Since that time, as president of Carthage 
College for fifteen years and as professor 
of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology at 
Gettysburg Seminary his name and ability 
have become well-known factors in the 
life of the Church, 


Charles M. Teufel was Dr. Hoover’s 
successor at East Pittsburgh, but I recall 
him chiefly as my own successor at St. 
Stephen’s Church. In all my experience 
and observation I have not known any 
more beautiful’ and Christlike friendship 
than that which developed in this difficult 
situation. And it was all owing to the fact 
that Teufel is a devout follower of Jesus 
Christ in his dealings with men. As I un- 
derstand it, he has tried to put the social 
Gospel of Jesus into practical effect in all 
the years of his ministry, both in pulpit 
and pastoral work. Such faithfulness to 
a high and holy ideal is at times discour- 
aging but doubtless has for its end and 
crown the “Well done, good and faithful 
servant,” of our Lord. 


The two Gusses played a prominent part 
in the life of our Association. They were 
alike in name and generation, but other- 
wise had few points in common. 

Jerome M. Guss was the steady wheel 
horse of the team, who built not so fast 
but for all time. To a member of his parish 
at Etna who complained: “Our pastor re- 
ceived only a lot of children on Easter,” 
he replied, “Give a little time. The chil- 
dren will soon grow up.” The storms of 
life beat heavily on him at Chicago and 


Philadelphia, and contributed to the break- 


ing of his sturdy body, but his spirit 
failed not. Several years ago he answered 
the call to “enter that rest that remains 
for the people of God.” He was a most 
inviting character of open and disarming 
frankness. We loved and respected him 
for his sincerity even though in debate he 
was pitted against us. 

William I. Guss—we often called him 
“Billy’—-was the sprightly young game 
cock of speedy and vital initiative. He 
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did.more unique things in a year than 
some of us do in a lifetime. I recall his 
pungent and profitable lecture on “The 
Miff Tree” which deserves a place in the 
great libraries of the Church. He did thor- 


- ough work as an organizer of his work 


at Duquesne. His experience with us fitted 
him for his successful career as president 
and Mission Superintendent of the 
Nebraska Synod. 


There was a likeable chap named Elmer 
F.. Rice who started his training with us in 
our church at Knoxville, South Side. As a 
young man and a newcomer, he was 
modest with little to say, while he did a 
plenty. His character and ability have 
been well demonstrated by his later suc- 
cess and the new life of the Manorville 


- Parish. 


Taylor B. Yeakley came to fill the place 
made vacant by Dr. Wiles. One argument 
advanced for his selection by the congre- 
gation was that he “looked like Dr. Wiles!” 
It was not long until we all learned that 
Yeakley need not lean on any such sup- 
port of physical likeness, but that his own 
outstanding ability was back of his 
achievements at Mt. Zion Church. Yeakley 
is one of the few men who have weath- 
ered the storms and borne the burdens of 
the Pittsburgh district for all the years. 


Ellis B. Burgess came occasionally from 


, Connellsville, Pa. His broad success there, 
. his understanding and his executive abil- 


ity, to which the training of the Associa- 
tion added somewhat, indeed fitted him 
for larger tasks in the Church both as 
president of the merged Pittsburgh Synod 
and that of Missionary Superintendent of 
the greatest mission field in the world, the 
City of New York. He stands firm on the 
rock of the Lutheran Confessions as they 
reveal Christ and his Gospel. All the years 
have not caused him to waver in his faith 
in these high and effective standards. 


Harry C. Erdman is now a successful 
and beloved pastor at Burkittsville, Md. 
He came as a young man to lay the foun- 
dations of the church at Swissvale broad 
and deep. His was a soul filled with a 
searching and sincere piety, which not 
only flamed forth in his pulpit utterances, 
but was with him in all his work. No 
doubt it is because his life and speech 
bear evidence that he has been long on his 
knees with God, that he still goes upward 


, with power. A 


Henry W. A. Hanson came to us in the 
latter years of my experience to take up 
the work at St. Luke’s Church, North 
Side. He immediately took the place 
among us of friend and counselor, for 
which his native endowment and experi- 
ence fitted him. In the course of a few 
years he was called to be president of 
Gettysburg College, where his talents have 
borne fruit throughout the Church. He 
has served as executive, preacher and 
friend with marked success. We are proud 
that we had something to do with his 
training. 

Thus have I tried to set down the chron- 
icles of the Lutheran Ministerial Associa- 
tion of Pittsburgh, Pa., during the years 
of my acquaintance—1900 to 1910. There 
were about thirty of us who gathered at 
any one time. Some may have been 
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omitted. To them I offer the apologies of 
a not perfect memory. 

All of them passed through the Univer- 
sity of Hard Knocks in Pittsburgh in those 
formative times. Of the forty whom I 
have mentioned, sixteen have answered the 
roll call of the elect. Twenty-five are still 
living, most of them in active service. 
They went out from “school” with diploma 
unsigned, undated, and, in fact, unwritten. 
They went East, West, North, and South. 
Some went to fill the place of college pres- 
ident. They went as teachers, professors, 
executives, missionaries and preachers of 
the Word. 

Some few have been unfortunate, always 
bearing the cross bravely and in humility: 
but all have been faithful! Everywhere 
and always they have borne in their hearts 
and lives the fruitage of the Lutheran Min- 
isterial Association of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

When the call came to me from Carthage 
College the source of my keenest regret 
was to sever relations with these men. 
But I had stayed on at St. Stephen in 
Brushton for nine years and five months, 
just five months longer than the entire 
aggregate of the five men who had pre- 
ceded me. Old “Brushton Avenue” 
Church, now St. Stephen, was long since 
self-sustaining. 


FINNS IN AMERICA 
(Continued from page 2) 


night, which seems to be the custom with 
those who have lost their religious hold. 
Is mission work among such people neces- 
sary? We should say so; if we could only 
find the right type, who would deal with 
these rough characters as those “sky 
pilots” used to deal with their prototypes 
in our American gold rushes. We have a 
Finnish church there. Pastor Koski is 
laboring with tact and patience among his 
people, and they seem to respond won- 
derfully. It took them three years to build 
their church, but they have one of the 
nicest buildings in this town, which is 
little more than eight years old and boasts 
26,000 inhabitants. 

About 100 miles farther north we have 
another gold country, Timmins and South 
Porcupine, which present another mission 
problem. Here also we have a Finnish mis- 
sion; a church is to be built in the spring; 
in fact, the foundations are laid. A young 
pastor from Finnland is expected for this 
field by the first of April. Timmins has 
29,000 inhabitants. 


Missionaries Needed 

Our greatest problem and handicap in 
our Finnish mission work is the lack of 
missionaries. The average missionary who 
would do in our American towns and 
cities would hardly do under the im- 
mensely aggravated conditions of this 
rough new country. There you can take 
nothing for granted. It is the old differ- 
ence between dealing with men who seek 
gold and men who seek God. It is easier to 
win a convert among people who have 
never known Christ than among those 
who have had Him and have lost Him. 
This work requires the patience of a saint. 
And then the physical difficulties confront- 
ing the missionary in his efforts to serve 
them! We had a taste of it late in October 
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of last year, when we visited these isolated 
missions. Some one hundred miles north 
of Toronto we struck snow, and drove 
about one thousand miles through snow 
and mud on impossible roads, all windows 
and the windshield covered with ice, 
losing our way in the darkness of early 
morning and experiencing all kinds of 
thrills. We realized the hardships which 
our missionaries have to endure, only too 
frequently poorly equipped, but never 
wanting in zeal and courage. We realized 
how badly one of our missionaries needed 
a fur coat, and we have tried in vain ever 
since to locate such a coat, whose owner 
could spare it and give it to fill this need. 

We heard the request of one of our mis- 
sionaries for a modest altar cross and can- 
dlesticks. He has no church building as 
yet, and he feels that he could add to the 
bareness of the room and give it churchly 
atmosphere by decorating it in this man- 
ner, and we thought of many a church in 
the East where such things lie unused in 
some corner, together with forgotten altar 
coverings and song books, all of which 
could be used in our missions. There are 
still large Finnish settlements in Canada, 
which we have not been able to touch, 
the Thunder Bay district, for instance, 
with more than 7,000 Finns. We are lack- 
ing in men to be sent out; we are lacking 
in means to support the men; we are 
lacking in funds to help house the mis- 
sions which they gather. When the An- 
niversary Appeal comes to you and re- 
minds you of the needs of our missions, 
please think also of the Finns in Canada. 

Ernst A. TAPPERT, 
Board of American Missions, 
39 East 35th Street, New York. 


INCARNATION 
By Pliny A. Wiley 


O star! That from Jerusalem 
Didst guide the wise men on their way; 
As thou ledst them to Bethlehem, 
Be thou our guiding star, we pray. 
O light! That lightest every man 
Of earth upon his destined way; 
Thy radiant beams proclaim the plan 
Transforming night to cloudless day. 


O love supreme! Transcendent love! 
Compassionate in grace so free. 
My Lord Christ left His throne above, 
Upon His cross atoned for me. 
O truth of God! Which may not err. 
It speaks the power of endless life. 
Each faithful soul a worshiper 
In truth’s fair shrine, in peace not strife. 


O Holy Spirit! Gift from heaven, 
Thou Comforter of troubled men, 
Thy Pentecostal presence given 
Still reconciles to God again. 
O Church of Christ! Elect thou art, 
Built on the resurrected Son. 
His empire is each human heart. 
His will shall everywhere be done. 


O covenants both old and new! 
In which are law and gospel blent. 
In centuries all men find Thee true; 
O Holy Writ! Divinely sent. 
O Christ-child! In a manger born 
To win us back to hallowed ways; 
We hail Thee on each Christmas morn, 
To Thee accord this hymn of praise. 
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MIDWEST MISCELLANIES 
By Dr. Martin Schroeder 


“Tr isn’? raining rain today,” exclaimed 
people all over Nebraska March 9, when a 
gentle drizzle soaked the soil for a twelve- 
hour period. The spring drouth was 
broken, and down from the skies came 
new hopes and new courage with which 
to let plowshares turn over the good earth, 
helping us to forget the ravages of the 
dry year just passed, which left the 
churches not unaffected. 


A special Charter Day chapel service 
at Midland College marked for the stu- 
dent body and friends another memorable 
event in the Golden Anniversary year of 
the school. The honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity was conferred by Dr. H. F. 
Martin, president of the college, upon the 
Rev. Arthur M. Knudsen, Chicago, Divi- 
sional Secretary of English Missions of the 
Board of American Missions, who also de- 
livered an address before the assembly. 


The Rev. G. F. R. Duhrkop, formerly of 
Johnson, Nebr., is now the pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Blue Hill, Nebr., succeed- 
ing Pastor C. H. Goede. 


St. Paul’s Church, Glenvil, Nebr., has 
extended a call to Pastor H. M. Biedenweg 
of Sterling, Nebr., to succeed their retiring 
pastor, C. Goede, Sr., who has served them 
since the early years of the present cen- 
CU ye 


Ordained in 1924 to the gospel ministry, 
the Rev. Carl H. Goede, Platte Center, 
Nebr., has abandoned single bliss and was 
recently joined in holy wedlock with Miss 
Dorothy Johnson of Hastings, Nebr., the 
groom’s father reading the lines which 
united the young couple in the home 
church of Glenvil. 


The Nebraska synodical list may soon 
have a Santa Claus in its columns. It is 
all very serious. The Sutherland Com- 
mercial Club has started a movement 
whereby their present name will be 
changed to the one designating the spirit 
of Christmas. The vote of the club was 
unanimous to bring the matter before the 
city council, and have promised all as- 
sistance toward completing the proposed 
change. Grace Church represents the 
United Lutheran Church in that com- 
munity. 


Speaking in percentages, the Rev. George 
Herber, pastor of St. John’s Church, Nor- 
folk, Nebr., holds a record. March 6, the 
first Sunday in Lent, he observed with his 
congregation the fifth anniversary of his 
pastorate of St. John’s. During these years 
the membership has increased 400 per cent, 
and the prospects for the future are good. 
The record of the church school is still 
better. In view of the fact that Norfolk 
is a railroad town which involves many 
changes in the course of the years, and 
considering also that the depression trek 
from the Middle West to the Pacific Coast 
has affected all similarly situated congre- 
gations, Pastor Herber can be proud of 
the ground he has gained in his minis- 
terial activities. As for adult baptisms, in 
proportion to junior catechumens, his 
achievements are enviable. That his mes- 
sages are eagerly listened to can be judged 
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from the fact that now for the third con- 
secutive year he is heard regularly every 
Wednesday afternoon over Station WGAJ, 
Norfolk. His 1938 midweek Lenten serv- 
ices have been grouped around the cen- 
tral theme, “Shadows of the Cross,” and 
are drawing crowds equal to his Sunday 
congregations. Since January 1 Pastor 
Herber has assumed temporary charge of 
the fifteen miles distant Christ Church at 
Pierce, Nebr., whose former pastor, the 
Rev. J. Holzberger, has retired from the 
ministry. This church, too, receives the 
full benefit as of a resident pastor, serving 
them, like the home church, both in Ger- 
man and in English. Seventeen young 
people are enrolled in the present confir- 
mation class. This congregation, if given 
the services of a full-time pastor, accord- 
ing to Pastor Herber’s statement, has the 
possibilities for an important field in Mid- 
west Synod. The pastor’s anniversary, 
which coincided with the anniversary of 
St. John’s re-organization, was observed 
with appropriate services in German and 
English, morning and evening, March 6, 
with Dr. M. Schroeder of Lincoln bringing 
the messages. Though still heavily in- 
debted, St. John’s people improved their 
property during the past five years to the 
amount of $500. 


Approaching his twentieth year as pas- 
tor of St. John’s Church, eight miles in 
the country northeast of Scribner, Nebr., 
the Rev. E. Wendt, ably assisted by his 
life’s companion, can look with thanksgiv- 
ing in his heart upon the work accom- 
plished in his parish. As in most rural 
churches, distances and a scattered pop- 
ulation limit church work to a certain 
degree beyond which expansion is impos- 
sible. Pastor Wendt’s congregation en- 
compasses forty-two families, and prac- 
tically all of them are credited with vital 
interest in the affairs of the church. It 
may be seen in the fact that two-thirds 
of the church school attendants are con- 
firmed members. The attendance itself is 
usually above 100, and regularity claims 
a great deal of the pride they have in 
their church. One of their number, Walter 
Wobken, has not missed a church school 
period since the day that Pastor Wendt 
took charge of the congregation. The Lu- 
ther League has forty-four active mem- 
bers which, by comparison, is a com- 
mendable number indeed. However, St. 
John’s has its drawbacks, too. There is 
no basement, and but a small one-room 
schoolhouse to take care of the Sunday 
morning educational work. Result—the 
pastor’s dwelling is drafted for service 
with every piece of available room. But 
inasmuch as Pastor Wendt has to serve in 
two languages, German and English, and 
two activities cannot be carried on simul- 
taneously in the same room, the parsonage 
substitutes while the emergency exists. 
St. John’s Church, under the guidance of 
its leaders, is contributing a volunteer 
to the diaconate, Miss Prucilla Schroeder, 
who is now in training at the Immanuel 
Lutheran Motherhouse in Omaha, Nebr. 


Plans for an appeal in 1940 to all 
churches in the Middle West synods for 
$100,000 with which to erect a structure 
replacing the present main building at 
Tabitha Home were made at the annual 
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meeting of the Board of Trustees at Lin- 
coln March 9. The present main building 
is inadequate to meet the Home’s needs, 
according to detailed information given by 
Superintendent M. A. Ritzen. Officers of 
the Board were re-elected, including W. H. 
Guenther, St. Joseph, Mo., president; Wil- 
liam Tegtmeyer, Omaha, vice-president; 
the Rev. R. E. Rangeler, Lincoln, secre- 
tary; the Rev. E. H. Thomas, Gretna, 
treasurer. It was reported at the meeting, 
attended by representatives from Kansas, 
Iowa, Colorado and Nebraska, that Tabitha 
Home had a very satisfactory year in 1937 
and closed the period on a strong financial 
basis. During the year the new girls’ dor- 
mitory was built and dedicated, and 
seventy-seven aged persons and seventy 
children were taken care of. 


Lincoln, capital city of the Cornhusker 
State, has entered the spirit of the Lenten 
Season. Our churches are conducting ap- 
propriate services. Among these, Friedens 
Church, M. Koolen, D.D., pastor, is par- 
ticularly active. Serving a German-Eng- 
lish congregation he gives double service to 
both portions of his flock. Two midweek 
evening Lenten services and two services 
every Sunday throughout the year, with 
many members of his church-conscious 
congregation attending all of them, is as 
heavy a preacher’s task as can possibly 
be expected for sustained vitality in both 
the message and the man. Thirteen hun- 
dred souls are under his care. Dr. Koolen 
has served this church since early in 1927, 
it being the second time that he has been 
called to this exacting pastorate. 


Grace Church, Lincoln, is experiencing 
its last Lenten Season under their present 
pastor, G. Keller Rubrecht, D.D., who after 
eleven years of service, has accepted a call 
to First Church, North Platte, Nebr. Dr. 
Rubrecht, who was formerly president of 
the Synod of the Northwest and a long- 
time member of the Executive Committee 
of the United Lutheran Church, has served 
Nebraska Lutherans in many capacities, 
among which his part-time professorship 
at Martin Luther Seminary will be to many 
Midwest pastors an outstanding and abid- 
ing one. He will enter upon his new duties 
in Nebraska’s west April 1. 


“Rare as a day in June,” is cheerful 
news that comes these days from a farmers’ 
church when it involves an increase in 
their budget. But it is happening. Twelve 
miles northeast of Falls City near the bluffs 
of the Missouri River is one of the oldest 
Lutheran churches in Nebraska, St. Peter’s. 
Its little, but well-kept cemetery, has 
gravestones that take us back to the edge 
of territorial history. The church is a 
homemade structure of native timber with 
homemade pews of like material, and until 
a few years ago also a homemade altar 
and pulpit, with the name of Duerfeldt 
woven into this church’s history and work- 
manship. It is from there that we learn 
of a ten per cent increase in the pastor’s 
salary, that twenty per cent of its total 
expenditures have gone into benevolence 
and that $150 were spent on improving the 
property, still leaving a healthy balance 
in all treasuries, meaning those of the 
church council, Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, the Luther League and the church 
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)) school. St. Peter’s is a bi-lingual congre- 


gation. Ninety per cent of the confirmed 
members communed last year. Little more 
than twenty years ago these people had 
great difficulty in continuing the work for 
lack of suitable men in this territory able 
to preach both in English and German. 
With the handicap overcome, St. Peter’s 
has continued to prosper within its lim- 
ited sphere. The Rev. Victor Moeller is 
their faithful pastor. He also serves the 
neighboring St. John’s congregation, five 
miles southeast. 


Dr. C. E. Krumbholz, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Board of Inner Missions, met 
March 7 with the Inner Mission commit- 


_ tees of the Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, and 
* Midwest Synods. To the call had responded 


Dr. Frederick Weertz, Des Moines, Iowa; 
the Rev. W. H. Moeller, Hays, Kan.; the 
Rev. William A. Klink, Westpoint, Nebr.; 
the Rev. Blaine Simon, York, Nebr.; Dr. 
F. W. Nolte, Westboro, Mo.; the Rev. A. B. 
J. Lentz, Cedar Creek, Nebr.; and Dr. M. 
Schroeder, Lincoln, Nebr. Dr. Krumbholz 
discussed most thoroughly the possibilities 
of parish and institutional Inner Mission 
work in the Midwest, pointing out in- 
stances of work carried on without the 
knowledge of the church at large by the 
so-called “quiet in the country.” Special 
pastoral work in hospitals, county homes, 
or penal institutions should be reported 
)}to him for the encouragement of others 
who might be able to do likewise. Dr. 
Krumbholz was deeply moved by first- 
hand information concerning conditions 
among pastors who are serving impover- 
ished congregations, churches which with- 
out fault of their own, but through drouth, 
dust storms or grasshoppers, not to speak 
of economic adversity, have been reduced 
to want. Scores of pastors are living upon 
a subsistence level, but keep on serving, 
even though greatly restricted in their 
freedom of getting about in their work. 
Special grace of God and the backing of 
the church at large are needed here. 


City churches speak of a “summer 
slump” in church activity. Maybe they 
have reason to do so. But in the country 
church it is a “winter slump.” It is during 
January and February that cold weather 
and blocked or unnavigable roads cut 
down the attendance or prevent it entirely, 
according to any country preacher’s ex- 
perience. An Augustana pastor of our ac- 
quaintance, the Rev. Philemon Smith of 
Tabor Church, Wausa, Nebr., whose con- 
gregation of 750 is about eighty per cent 
farmers, has found good use for this winter 
slump. He takes his vacation right then, 
and not during the summer when the 
farmer is able to attend to his duties in 
the house of God much better and, ac- 
cording to the records, is doing so. These 
vacations, the first attempt Pastor Smith 
has made along this line, are spent at an 
Eastern university, taking Bible courses. 


_. Loaded down with new contacts, light, in- 


formation and encouragement, he resumed 
his duties again on the first Sunday in 
Lent, fully prepared for a heavy schedule. 
Clever? There is another side to it, pri- 
vately. The parsonage being locked for 
the time, his saving in heat and light 
almost pays his fare east. That’s some- 
thing to be considered. 
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ON THE WING 
By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


WE HAVE HAD some very pleasant experi- 
ences since we came to Tucson. Besides 
the regular routine of looking up Lu- 
therans and visiting the sick, we have at- 
tended public and private dinners—pleas- 
ant receptions and other functions—en- 
tertainments and lectures in the city and 
at the university; but none proved a more 
pleasant surprise than the invitation to 
officiate at the marriage of a young East- 
ern lady to a Tucson resident. The happy 
event took place February 8 in Grace Lu- 
theran Church (Wisconsin Synod), which 
the pastor, the Rev. L. A. Sitz, very gra- 
ciously put at our disposal. The bride was 
Miss Isabelle Schaeffer Hertz, daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. W. J. Hertz of Allentown, 
Pa., and a grandniece of the Rev. Dr. 
N. C. Schaeffer, for many years Penn- 
sylvania’s able State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. The groom is Mr. 
John D. Moothart, in business in Tucson. 
The wedding was private. The few se- 
lected guests hailed from York and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Duluth, and Tucson. A de- 
lightful wedding breakfast was served at 
the Santa Rita, one of Tucson’s leading 
hostelries. The happy couple will reside 
in Tucson. 

Through this wedding we received sub- 
stantial additions to our Tucson Lutheran 
church list. 


WaMS CA: 


We were invited by Secretary Hervey 
Smith to assist in the annual appeal to the 
citizens of Tucson for funds to enable the 
Association to continue its many-sided 
work; to which request we willingly ac- 
ceded. More than 125 “Happy Warriors” 
met for four successive days to receive 
instructions and report “results.” The 
quota was met and the “Y” can keep its 
doors open for another year—and there- 
after. 

This Christian institution is doing an 
especially fine work among Mexican boys, 
as well as among other boys and men. 
There is a waiting list for rooms, transient 
and permanent. I was fortunate in re- 
ceiving accommodations here on my ar- 
rival in Tucson December 13, 1937. 


“The Thunder of the Sea” 


I trust when the Anniversary Year 1938 
is ended no member of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America will have missed 
seeing this fine historical up-to-date pic- 
ture, and that the 3,969 congregations and 
the one million members of this twenty 
years’ merged body will have liberally con- 
tributed the $3,000,000 which the Board 
of American Missions should by all means 
have in order to continue to do the Mas- 
ter’s work in His North American vineyard. 

The Rey. L. A. Steinhoff, the Board's 
Director in the Pacific Area, “must needs 
pass through Tucson” on his way from St. 
Paul’s, El Paso, Texas, to Grace Church, 
Phoenix, Ariz., and he wrote to me: “Can 
I show my picture in Tucson?” Not hav- 
ing a church organization or a meeting 
place, we were not certain of an audience. 
However, we interviewed Secretary Smith 
and he willingly granted us a room in 
the “Y,” free of charge. Pastor Steinhoff 
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delighted fifty-two persons, thirty-one Lu- 
therans, with this enlightening sound film 
and left a vivid impression of the Lutheran 
Church, past, present, and future, upon 
all who attended. 

The papers gave us fine publicity and 
we were able to distribute the attractive 
literature sent us by the Board. Yes, Mr. 
Steinhoff’s visit was an inspiration and a 
help. We had expected to show him the 
sights of our inimitable city, but he came 
at sunset and left at sunrise, in answer 
to a wire from the Rev. H. A. Anspach, 
Phoenix, asking him to give two presen- 
tations to his people there. 

Mr. Steinhoff opened his eyes to this 
world in Delmont, Wis., forty years ago. 
His confirmation and early training were 
in sound Missouri doctrine. He received 
his A.B. degree from the University of 
Colorado at Boulder. Western Seminary, 
Fremont, Nebr., graduated him in 1929, 
and the Rocky Mountain Synod ordained 
him that same year, though he had been 
licensed to preach five years earlier, which 
time he spent in Decatur, Nebr. After this 
Midland College had his valued services 
for three years as Field Secretary. He has 
been the successful pastor of Barnitz 
Memorial Church, Denver, Colo., since 
1934, from which he had several months’ 
leave of absence in the interest of the 
Board’s Anniversary Appeal. 


Color 


Tucson is always colorful. There are no 
sunsets more gorgeous, no skies bluer, no 
winter days more golden, no surrounding 
mountains more picturesque and majestic. 
Here one sees the red man in his gaudy 
make-up, the cowboy in brilliant shirt 
and glittering high boots, the Mexican, 
naturally brown, in a still browner som- 
brero, many winter visitors on their gay, 
caparisoned mounts or on foot in their 
stylish attire, or lounging in their lux- 
urious hotels or rented homes. Here is a 
constant commingling of varied hues, 
sights, nationalities. Even the fruit and 
vegetable exhibits at the spacious markets 
take on the colors of the rainbow. 

However, once a year all other attrac- 
tions in Tucson either blend into or yield 
to the great spectacle expressive of the 
wild and dangerous life of former days 
and the still hazardous occupation of the 
husky cowboys on the vast stretches of 
desert ranges and ranches. In mid-winter 
—the middle of February the 


Rodeo 


enacts its drama on the civic stage. Young 
and old, rich and poor, sick and well, 
preacher and member, visitor and resident, 
professor and student, talk it, prepare for 
it, dress for it, take part in it, view its 
parade, and crowd the grandstands to ap- 
plaud its vigorous, dangerous, and expert 
performances. For four days rodeo is king. 
Almost the entire population “goes cow- 
boy” in attire, actions, and spirit. 

The parade is truly worth seeing. At 
least 1,000 horses were in the procession 
in many varied groups and aspects. They 
proudly bore marshals and officials; also 
Indians on the warpath, and desperadoes, 
soldiers, settlers and immigrants, high 
school, university, and many other groups. 
They were hitched to old-time carriages 
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buckboards, stagecoaches, ore wagons, cov- 
ered wagons; there were wild horses, 
bronchos, Indian ponies, cow ponies, 
racers, prancing thoroughbreds; as well 
as magnificent, heavy draught horses at- 
tached also to modern wagons, often eight 
to a wagon, in one case twelve in the span. 
There were historical floats depicting early 
and modern travel and life. And the 
bands!—a dozen and more! What mag- 
nificent marching! what color! what music! 
Children, youths, men and women marched 
in distinctive groups, carrying blazing 
flags, emblems, and ensigns—while crowds 
lined the sidewalks and for over an hour 
lustily cheered the passing show. 

Governor Stanford and General Pershing 
had expected to head the parade, but the 
Governor suffered in an auto accident the 
day previous, and General Pershing was 
sick in bed. However, other prominent 
men and women were in line. 


The Fiesta 


in the open arena saw the spacious grand- 
stands and the bleachers filled on four suc- 
cessive days. It depicted the riding and 
the taming of the wild desert colts, the 
lassoing and throwing of the young cattle 
for branding, the lassoing and feet tying 
of steers for treatment of worm injuries. 
There was racing, bareback riding, relay- 
ing of saddles to horses by the riders, 
fancy riding by cowboys and by university 
students and co-eds. What courage, 
strength, celerity, skill, spirit were here! 
This was the fourteenth Fiesta De Los 
Vaqueros—a Mexican-Spanish term—which 
in plain English means, “the annual rodeo.” 
Out here the word is pronounced “ro- 
day-o,” the accent on the second syllable. 
While the rodeo depicts the life of a 
past generation, it is more or less true of 
present Arizona ranch and _ stock-raising 
life. Arizona is one of the great “cow” 
countries where livestock growers are 
“cowmen,” and the rodeo merely but truly 
represents in a spectacular form everyday 
life on the cattle ranges. So—“Ride ’em, 
cowboy! Let’s see you do your stuff!” 


PROFESSOR CREAGER 
INSTALLED 


FeEsruary 23 the Rev. C. S. Roberts, pres- 
ident of the Board of Governors of Water- 
loo College and Seminary, officiated at the 
service of installation of the Rev. H. L. 
Creager as a member of the faculty. The 
service was held in St. John’s Church, 
Waterloo. Mr. Creager, who succeeded the 
Rev. George Sandrock as professor of Old 
Testament, was presented for induction 
into office by Dr. F. B. Clausen, president 
and dean of the college and seminary. The 
Rev. W. H. Knauff of Preston assisted in 
the service. Professor Creager delivered 
the sermon on “The Great Conflict,” based 
on Gen. 3: 15. 

Following the service the Women’s 
Auxiliary sponsored a reception in the 
parish hall. 

Mr. Creager came to Waterloo Decem- 
ber 1937 from. Palmyra, N. J. He is a 
graduate of Gettysburg College and Sem- 
inary, took post-graduate work at Colum- 
bia University and the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and served congregations in New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
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RADIO COMMITEE 
MEETING 


TUESDAY EVENING, March 8, the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Radio Committee met informally 
at a dinner at which the guests were Dr. 
Frederick H. Knubel, Dr. Paul Scherer, 
Dr. Walton H. Greever and Dr. Ellis B. 
Burgess. Members of the Committee from 
New York, Philadelphia and other places 
were present. Advantage of the occasion 
was taken particularly to pay tribute to 
Drs. Knubel and Scherer for their inval- 
uable contributions to the success of our 
radio ministry since its inception. As 
readers of THE LuTHERAN may be inter- 
ested in the remarks made by the pres- 
ident of the Committee, Mr. Henry Beisler, 
they are quoted here in part: 

“Seven years ago, in the spring of 1931, 
the Lutheran Laymen’s Radio Committee 
was formed. Prior to that time, Dr. Knubel 
and Dr. Augustus Steimle had met with 
Mr. Frank C. Goodman and accepted, 
through him, an invitation extended by 
the National Broadcasting Company. At 
the organization meeting of the Radio 
Committee, Dr. Scherer was unanimously 
selected as the officiating clergyman of 
the radio services and Dr. Knubel con- 
sented to take such part therein as his 
other appointments would permit. 

“We have now had seven seasons of 
broadcasting from coast to coast and have 
also had short wave facilities to remote 
places throughout the world. During the 
first two seasons we did not fill any re- 
quests for copies of the radio sermons 
although we did receive many requests 
for them. In 1933 we decided to comply 
with the request of the company and an- 
nounced that copies would be available. 
In the five following years we distributed, 
by request, 89,600 copies which have gone 
to the churched and unchurched and to 
people of almost every race and creed. 
This speaks louder than any words of 
mine of how faithfully the gospel has 
been preached. 

“Mention must also be made of the fine 
support received during these seven years. 
Of necessity, we started without any sub- 
sidy. Since that time, we have raised over 
$23,000 which have met every expense. We 
face our eighth season with no unpaid 
bills. This is a feature of which we have 
reason to be proud. In order that the co- 
operation which the Committee has re- 
ceived may be more fully appreciated, I 
wish to add that the $23,000 were con- 
tributed by 1,212 different persons re- 
siding not only in metropolitan New York 
but in almost all states of the nation. 

“Finally, may I express the deep grat- 
itude I feel for the remarkable facilities 
furnished us for this radio ministry. The 
National Broadcasting Company has co- 
operated beyond our expectations. It is 
true, however, that, if we had not pro- 
duced a program almost beyond criticism 
and if our messages had not filled a deep 
religious need, such co-operation would 
not have been forthcoming. We began our 
first season with a limited number of sta- 
tions, but each year the number has been 
increased, not because of any pressure on 
our part, but solely because the radio sta- 
tions of the country felt that by carrying 
our program they were serving their own 
constituencies. Last season we reached a 
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high mark of seventy-one radio stations 
within the country and three short-wave 
stations, which carried our program to the 
people not only of our own land but to 
those on ships at sea and to inhabitants 
of many countries beyond the seas.” 


THIEL COLLEGE VISITS THE 
WHITE HOUSE 


FEBRUARY 25 was Thiel College Day at 
the White House. Through the generosity 
of Mrs. Roosevelt and by personal invita- 
tion some sixty persons gathered at lunch- 
eon in the State Dining Room. After being 
served an elaborate lunch, the guests as- 
sembled in the East Room to hear a presen- 
tation of the Amelia Earhart Foundation, 
which is being sponsored by Thiel Col- 
lege. Mrs. Roosevelt has accepted the 
Honorary Chairmanship of the National 
Committee of Sponsors. 

Honorable Caroline O’Day was chairman 
of the meeting. Mrs. Roosevelt said she 
hoped something would be done to per- 
petuate the memory of Amelia Earhart 
and was delighted when she heard of the 
efforts of Thiel College in this direction. 
“Amelia Earhart had the power. to in- 
spire the enthusiasm of youth. Therefore 


any memorial must be a living memorial. — 


For this reason the proposed Foundation 
appeals greatly to me.” Helen McCloskey 
(Mrs. H. F. Rough), the aviatrix, said a 
memorial to Amelia Earhart is both fit- 
ting and an obligation. Miss Helen Hall, 
Director of the Henry Street Settlement 
in New York City, spoke of the appro- 
priateness of the objective of this Foun- 
dation. President E, S. Rudisill told of the 
intimate relation the Earhart family had 
to Thiel College and of Amelia’s distinct 
promise to “help Thiel College for the 
sake of my father.” 

In describing the objectives of the Foun- 
dation, Dr. H. H. Bagger, president of the 
Pittsburgh Synod, said, “There is no ques- 


tion but that Thiel College is the pre- 


eminently appropriate sponsor of this 
memorial project, and no question but that 
the nation as a whole should have the 
opportunity to share in memorializing 
such an outstanding national figure; but 
there is an axiom that I would lay before 
you,—and it is that since we can do noth- 
ing to add years to her life, we who 
would memorialize her must be sure that 
our memorial adds her life to the years! 
In brief, the memorial we would establish 
must be a living memorial. That means 
that it must not only keep alive the mem- 
ory of her spirit, of her warm, daring, 
generous, sympathetic nature, but must 
enrich the life of womanhood and of the 
world through the enriched lives of chosen 
women from generation to generation.” 

. The four-point program of the Founda- 
tion is: 

To create post-graduate scholarships for 
women in sociology. 

To establish an annual Amelia Earhart 
memorial lecture to be delivered by a 
woman at some large center. 

To endow a chair of science in her 
honor. 


To build a woman’s residence and social © 


hall in which mementos of Miss Earhart 
will be preserved. 


j 
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Besides those mentioned above, among 
those present were Mrs. Jacob H. Gilbert, 
Mrs. Frederick E. Guest, Miss Fannie 
Hurst, Mrs. Ogden Reid, Mrs. John Schiff, 
Miss Cornelia Otis Skinner, Mrs. Vladimir 
Simkovitch, all of New York; Mrs. Eva 
Whiting White of Boston; Mrs. Henry H. 
Bagger of Pittsburgh; Mrs. George H. 
Larimer of Wyncote, Pa.; Mrs. Stanley 
Resor, Greenwich, Conn.; the Rev. and 
Mrs. H. Reed Shepfer, Rochester, Pa.; Miss 
Margaret Sorg, Richmond, Va.; Hon. Frank 
L. Fay, Mrs. Earl S. Rudisill, Greenville, 
Pa.; Mrs. Frederick H. Brooke, Hon. and 
Mrs. James John Davis, Dr. Mary E. 
Markley, Mr. Justice and Mrs. Stanley 
Forman Reed, Mrs. Earlene White, Dr. 


Gould Wickey, Miss Charl Ormond Wil- 


liams of Washington. 


A TRIBUTE 


FEBRUARY 26, 1938, it pleased God in His 
Providence, to call to his eternal reward, 
our fellow member of the Board of Trus- 
tees, C. F. Christopher Muller. His term 
of office was brief. However, in the 
twenty-one months of his trusteeship, he 
engaged our affections and regard in an 
unusual degree. Quiet in manner, de- 
liberate in expression, unhesitating in the 
declaration of opinion, broad in sympathy, 
he challenged alike our admiration and 
confidence. His generous provision for 
our Band earned him the affectionate title 
“God-father of the Band,” and warmed the 
hearts of all Wartburg friends. Keen in- 
sight into our practical needs he matched 
with generous gifts for their relief. 

Deeply grieved by the death of our 
valued associate, we follow only the im- 
pulses of our heart when we bear witness 
of our high esteem for his integrity and 
wisdom as a man of affairs, his patience, 
generosity and kindliness as a Christian. 
By the publication of this tribute and by 
setting aside a page in our Minutes in his 
honor we symbolize our abiding respect 
for one who was true to our ideals of a 
faithful stewardship in Wartburg work. 

HERMAN Brezine, Director, 
Wartburg Orphans’ Farm School, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


ESTEEMED LAYMAN DEAD 


Dr. F. O. Ritter, Beloved as Physician 
and Churchman 


Dr. Francis O. Ritter, retired physician 
and banker, died at his home in Allen- 
town, Pa., February 11. He was a lifelong 
resident of Lehigh County and was one 
of the organizers and a former president 
of the Merchants National Bank, Allen- 
town, and was chairman of the Board of 
the bank at the time of his death. He was 
also one of the organizers of Christ Lu- 
theran Church, and in 1918 was a dele- 
gate from the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
to the convention in New York when the 
three Lutheran bodies were merged to 
form the United Lutheran Church. 

Dr. Ritter was born in Whitehall Town- 
ship, Pa., seventy-nine years ago. After 
graduation from the Medical School of the 
University of Maryland at Baltimore in 
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1881 he started practicing medicine at New 
Tripoli and later in Schnecksville, Pa. In 
1889 he took up the practice of medicine 
in Slatington, continuing here until 1898, 
when he moved to Allentown to become 
affiliated with the organizers of the Mer- 
chants National Bank. 

In an editorial in the Allentown Morn- 
ing Call the following tribute is paid to 
Dr. Ritter: “It can easily be said of him 
that he was a success in the practice of 
his profession and in business. .. . When 
serving in the field of medicine he estab- 
lished himself as one of the leading phy- 
sicians of the county. .. . Banking, how- 
ever, was the business he really liked and 
in which he attained his greatest suc- 
cess. .. . He was one of those men whose 
passing is a distinct loss to the business 
interests of this city. He always displayed 
a keen interest in the growth of the city 
and lent a hand when necessary... . His 
interests were, however, not all in busi- 
ness. Christ Lutheran Church will re- 
member him as one of its builders. Also 
in the Laymen’s Movement of the Church 
he was a valued counselor, and as a trus- 
tee in the higher bodies he gave much of 
his time. In those circles his advice and 
counsel were widely sought.” 


PRE-COLLEGE DAY AT 
WAGNER 


COLLEGE MOVIES, a varsity baseball game, 
laboratory demonstrations, a tea, and 
luncheon with faculty members and stu- 
dents are some of the highlights on the 
program being planned for high school 
juniors and seniors who visit Wagner Col- 
lege on the institution’s new annual cele- 
bration, Pre-College Day, April 9. 

Heads of more than 300 churches and 
high schools have been asked to submit 
lists to Wagner College of students who 
are interested in going to college. Special 
invitations are being sent to each of these 
students who will be guests of the institu- 
tion from 10.30 A. M. until evening. 


Examinations for the Louis A. Dreyfus 
Chemistry Scholarships and the Wagner 
Jubilee scholarships will be given at 9.00 
A. M. on Pre-College Day. 

The Dreyfus scholarships are awarded 
to students of the public school systems of 
Staten Island and Fremont and Sandusky 
County, Ohio. Like the Jubilee scholar- 
ships, they will be awarded on a com- 
petitive basis. The Dreyfus scholarships, 
awarded to chemistry students, are made 
possible by a $25,000 fund presented to 
Wagner by Mrs. Louis A. Dreyfus in mem- 
ory of her husband, a famous chemist. 
The value of these scholarships are ex- 
penses of tuition and room and board for 
Ohio students and tuition expenses for 
Staten Islanders. 


The Jubilee scholarships are offered to 
Lutheran students, non-residents of Staten 
Island. They are awarded annually, one 
to a woman and one to a male student. 
They are valued at $450 each. These 
scholarships are offered by the Wagner 
Board of Trustees to Lutheran students 
in gratitude to the United Lutheran Synod 
of New York and its hundreds of mem- 
ber churches for their support of Wagner. 
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CONFIRMATION 
CERTIFICATES 


Komen, y CBRTERG) Ath 
Mois i& fo Cretity 


penn neREBETRS 


No. 80. Lithographed in colors, floral design; 
an unusually handsome certificate. Size, 
11144 x 16 inches. 15 cents each; $1.50 a 
dozen. 


No. 2 PL Parchment Confirmation Certificate 
(folder style) 

An entirely different idea in Certificates. 
For those who do not wish the colored cer- 
tificates here is something that is dignified 
and in excellent taste. 

Executed in Old Manuscript from hand- 
lettered designs printed in heavy black on 
parchment; this gives, as nearly as possible, 
the appearance of being hand made. 


A certificate of dignity and beauty. 


Size, 6 x 91% inches, with envelopes to 
match. 


$1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 


No. 300. A Confirmation Certificate made up 
in a diploma style and engraved letter 
design. 

Lithographed on bond paper. 


10% x 8 inches. 


10 cents each; 75 cents a dozen, postpaid. 


Size, 


No. 197. Confirmation Certificate. A small, 
neat certificate in dainty colors of gold 
and gray. Size, 53g x 73g inches. Each in 
an envelope. 60 cents a dozen. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 
219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Pittsburgh 


Columbia, S. C. 
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LENTEN THEMES 


Hays, Kan. At the midweek Lenten 
service at Trinity Church, the Rev. Walter 
H. Moeller pastor, the offering received is 
given to benevolence. The sermons are 
based on divisions of the general theme, 
“The Faces of Christ.” A large illuminated 
picture illustrates each of the several 
subjects. 


Atchison, Kan. Three series of sermons 
are being delivered during the Lenten 
Season by Dr. W. E. Wheeler, pastor of 
St. Mark’s Church. Wednesday evenings, 
“The Blesseds of Jesus” are being dis- 
cussed. Sunday mornings, “The Cross,” and 
Sunday evenings, “Character Sketches” of 
less conspicuous persons at the trials and 


p—=FOLDING CHAIRS —= 


Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. 
Full Upholstered Back and Seat. 
Rubber Feet. Send for Sample. 


$16.00 a Dozen. 


REDINGTON CO., Dept. 76, SCRANTON, PA. 


WILSON COLLEGE 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


Wilson College offers to young women a 
liberal education of the highest quality. It 
has never sought to be a large college, but 
has unceasingly striven to maintain, to- 
gether with its high rank, those amenities 
which come from close association between 
faculty and student. 

Wilson College has a long standing tradi- 
tion of Christian living and Christian service. 


For Information Address 
PAUL SWAIN HAVENS, President 
or 
MARGARET C. DISERT, Registrar 


M. P. MOLLER 


Builder of World Renowned Organs 
Presents a newly designed 
PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 
The ideal organ for small churches. chapels, 
and similar uses. 
PRICED LOW - - LIBERAL TERMS 
The Moller custom built organs, large or 
small, contain mechanical refinements 
and artistic tone development that should 
be heard to be fully appreciated. 
Write us regarding your organ needs. 
M. P. MOLLER 


Factory and General Office: Hagerstown, Md. 


/ , Simply show aisnee and others our | 
sit iy ‘Sunshine’’ Cards with Scripture RextenieL 
(Mg easter, Mother’s Day, and Everyday use. 
Extra earnings on fast selling * ‘Bit-O’-Sunshi Z 
Ip//, Wail Plaques "Bible Lovers” Stationome woe in 
i demand ev erywhere. Easy, 


leasant way to turn 
fs idle hours into cash. Join with Banareda eo ren 
7 dering Christian service. Get early start. 

4, Cash not required. Write today for Free helps. 
(Service from eee Te and Toronto) 


R.GEISSLER.INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE NEAR 10% ST. NEW YORK 


Church Furnishings 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS y 
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crucifixion of Jesus. A women’s chorus 
leads the singing at the Wednesday eve- 
ning services and the men’s chorus Sun- 
day evenings. The church choir is making 
extensive preparations for the Holy Week 
and Easter services. 


West Collingswood, N. J. At St. Luke's 
Church, Dr. W. M. Weaver is preaching 
on the following themes Sunday mornings: 
“Not by Bread Alone,” “Paul’s Gratitude 
for Fellowship,” “What Think Ye of 
Christ?” “What Shall I Do With Jesus?” 
“What Shall I Do With My Life?” “The 
Mind of Christ,” and “Risen With Christ.” 
Sunday evening topics are: “Called Unto 
Holiness,” “The Expanding Church,” “An 
Ambassador’s Credentials,” “The First 
Persecution.” Wednesday evening themes: 
“The Lenten Call,” “What Is Man?” “The 
Wages of Sin,” “The Love of God,’ “The 
Look That Saved,” “A Faith That Saved 
Others,” “Christ . . . for What,” “In the 
Upper Room,” and “Under the Cross.” 


Luray, Va. In St. Mark’s Church, the 
Rev. J. Glenn Boliek has taken for his 
Wednesday evening theme, “Pressing 
Problems.” Sunday morning he is preach- 
ing on “Precious Promises,’ which include 
Triumph over Temptation, Triumph with 
Faith, with the Word, with God’s Help, 
and with True Testimony. Sunday eve- 
nings he is basing his sermons on “Hymns 
of Hope,” and for Holy Week, “Passion 
Pictures of Our Lord.” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. At the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Dr. William F. Sunday is 
conducting a pastoral Lenten conference 
with youth each Sunday afternoon during 
Lent the theme of which is “Life and Its 
Meaning,” the subjects being: “Finding 
Purpose”; “Can We Have Our Own Way?” 
“Loyalty ... To What?” “Tradition and 
Jesus’ Way of Living”; “Will Power and 
Conversion”; “A Free Spirit in a Mechan- 
ized World.” “Christ and the Modern 
World” is the general theme for Sunday 
morning sermons. A thirty-minute devo- 
tional period is arranged by the ministers 
for each Friday morning in Lent, and a 
series of addresses dealing with stages in 
the Passion of Our Lord is the pastor’s 
choice for the midweek service. 


Wheeling, W. Va. The Rev. Charles G. 
Aurand, pastor of First Church, is basing 
his Sunday morning sermons on “The 
Vision on the Mount,” dealing with the 
theme, “Building a New World,” and Sun- 
day evenings on “The Passion on the 
Mount,” stressing “Instruments of the 
Passion.” The Wednesday evening theme 
is “The Goal of Life.” Prof. A. R. Wentz 
of Gettysburg Seminary will preach the 
sermons on Palm Sunday and during Holy 
Week. 


” 


PERSONAL 


On Septuagesima Sunday, February 13, 
the Rev. Marlin M. Enders was installed as 
pastor of Grace Church, Shamokin, by 
E. P. Pfatteicher, D.D., Ph.D., president of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, assisted 
by the Rev. E. R. Kramer of Berrysburg, 
president of the Danville Conference. Pas- 
tor Kramer delivered the charge to the 
congregation and Dr. Pfatteicher the 
charge to the pastor. 
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Pastor Enders began his work in Grace 
Church December 16, 1937, following a 
successful pastorate in the Nescopeck 
Parish, where he served for nearly eight 
years. He succeeds E. H. Gerhart, D.D., 
who retired August 1, 1937, after serving 
the congregation nineteen years. 


The Rev. Ralph William Loew was re- 
cently installed as assistant pastor of the 
Church of the Reformation, Washington, 
D. C. The sermon was preached by Dr. 
Carl C. Rasmussen, president of the Mary- 
land Synod, who was assisted in the act of 
installation by Dr. E. E. Flack of Hamma 
Divinity School, former teacher of Mr. 
Loew. Greetings were extended by the 
Rev. Edward Goetz, president of the East- 
ern Conference of the Maryland Synod 
and president of the Washington Lutheran 
Ministers’ Association; also by Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Darby, executive secretary of the 
Washington Federation of Churches. 

Mr. Loew brings to his new post excel- 
lent training and experience, having been 
the successful pastor of the Millersburg 
Parish in Ohio for six years. He also 
served as a member of the Executive Board 
of the Synod of Ohio, president of the 
Central Conference, and a member of the 
Committee on Education and Young Peo- 
ple’s Work. He has made a splendid im- 
pression upon the congregation and com- 
munity and has entered most enthu- 
siastically and constructively into his work. 
Dr. John Weidley is the pastor emeritus 
of the Church of the Reformation, Dr. 
Oscar F. Blackwelder is the pastor, and 
Sister Louise Clare Schulz the parish 
deaconess. 


Dr. and Mrs. H. C. Michael of Johns- 
town, Pa., will visit the Holy Land and 
Europe this summer on a tour, the gift of 
the Moxham Lutheran congregation in ap- 
preciation of Dr. Michael’s long service as 
pastor of this congregation. They will sail 
June 30 and be absent until August 25. 

Dean of Johnstown ministers in point of 
continuous service, Dr. Michael has been 
pastor of the Moxham congregation nearly 
twenty-two years. During his absence the 
pulpit will be occupied by five ministers 
who were formerly members of the con- 
gregation: the Rev. Luke Rhoads of Al- 
toona; the Rev. Donald Rhoads of New 
Bloomfield; the Rev. Paul Hoover of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; the Rev. Robert Keeler 
of Philadelphia, Pa.; and the Rev. Herbert 
Blough of Springfield, Ohio. 

Dr. Michael has been in the ministry for 
thirty-eight years, and has served three 
charges, Wilmerding, Northumberland and 
Moxham. In his present parish the con- 
gregation has increased from 400 to ap- 
proximately 1,000. The Sunday school with 
840 members is one of the largest in the 
Alleghany Synod. Dr. Michael has served 


as president of the synod and has been: 


outstanding in civic affairs of Johnstown. 


Arthur H. Smith, D.D., of Ashland, Ohio, 
has an unusual record: successful pastor 
of one congregation, Trinity Church, Ash- 
land, for forty-three years. Today, as a 
man of seventy-one years, he has no word 
of regret for the choice he made of his 
life work. The Ashland Times-Gazette 
under date of March 4, 1938, carries an 
appreciative article concerning his work 
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/ a conscientious pastor. 
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in this community and in the Lutheran 
Church. 

Pastor of a congregation of 840 confirmed 
and 1,054 baptized members, and a Sun- 
day school of about 640, he is kept busy as 
To many he has 
been a comfort in days of tribulation, to 
others he has been a friend in counsel, 
and by everyone who knows him he is 
considered a scholar of no little note. 

Dr. Smith is a graduate of Wittenberg 
College and Seminary and in June of 1891 
became pastor of Trinity Church, Ashland, 
his first pastorate. He held this pastorate 
for thirteen years, resigning to accept a 
call to Fourth Lutheran Church, Spring- 
field, Ohio. Four years later he responded 
to an urgent call to return to Trinity, 
Ashland, and has continued as the pastor 
of this congregation ever since. 


Dr. Smith has held many positions of 
importance in the Church, executive and 
editorial. He is a member of the Execu- 
tive Board of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, and served as chairman of 
the Committee on Women’s Work and as 
advisory representative to the Executive 
Board of the Women’s Missionary Society. 
He has served for many years as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of Witten- 
berg College, and has held offices in the 
synod of which he is a member. 


PARADISE FALLS SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


PLANS FoR the annual Summer School 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania are 
well under way. The school will again be 
held at Paradise Falls, in the heart of the 
Pocono Mountains, Pennsylvania, from 
Friday evening, June 24, to Friday noon, 
July 1. The entire facilities of this out- 
standing summer resort will be placed at 
the disposal of the school, thus affording 
the utmost convenience and comfort for 
those in ‘attendance. 

The purpose of the Ministerium’s Sum- 
mer School is to encourage, inspire, and 
develop the lay leadership of our congre- 
gations through an annual week of Chris- 
tian fellowship and intensive Christian 
training. A variety of courses will be 
offered, including courses in Bible, mis- 
sion study, elementary and advanced 
leadership training, methods and materials, 
etc. A rich program of recreation will 
provide the fellowship and fun necessary 
to make the week in the mountains an 
event long to be remembered. The out- 
standing worship services morning and 
evening, many of them out-of-doors, will 
help provide the spiritual development 
which will send members of the school 
back to their churches with renewed con- 
secration. 


The Summer School Committee has al- 
ready succeeded in arranging for some of 
the leadership for this year’s school. Those 
who have accepted a place on the program 
include the Rev. Paul J. Hoh, the Rev. Ira 
S. Fritz, Miss Mildred Runyeon, the Rev. 
J. Ray Houser, the Rev. F. R. Edwards, 
Mrs. Rose Maier Getz, Mr. Robert W. 
Hallman, the Rev. Robert H. Ischinger, 
and the Rev. Arthur H. Getz. Efforts are 
now under way to secure the services of 
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three additional outstanding leaders for 
three additional courses. 

Any inquiries concerning the school 
should be directed to the chairman, the 
Rey. Arthur H. Getz, 15 South Church St., 
Spring City, Pa. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Allentown, Pa. At the morning service 
on February 27 the Light Brigade pre- 
sented the fair linen for the altar of St. 
James Church; the Women’s Missionary 
Society, two candlesticks and vases for the 
altar; the Primary Department of the Sun- 
day school a receiving bason; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Ehrhard a candlelighter and 
extinguisher in memory of Mrs. Ehrhard’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Bush. Every 
class of the Sunday school presented offer- 
ings in silver as their anniversary gilt. 
The gifts were dedicated by the pastor, 
the Rev. Raymond J. Heckman, who also 
preached the historical sermon. 

At the Vesper Service Dr. E. P. Pfat- 
teicher, president of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, preached the sermon and 
three choirs sang. Despite the rain the 
congregation crowded the auditorium. 

The Rev. Charles K. Fegley of Wee- 
hawken, N. J., who was the organizer of 
the congregation, preached the sermon 
Tuesday evening, using as his theme, 
“From St. James to St. James’.” Five 
charter members who are still members 
of this congregation received special rec- 
ognition. Following the service a social 
hour was held in the basement, at which 
time Miss Charlotte Kostenbader, pres- 
ident of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the Allentown Conference, brought 
greetings. 

On Ash Wednesday evening the Rev. 
Samuel Kistler, a son of the congregation 
who is pastor of Stone Church Parish, 
preached the sermon and assisted in the 
administration of the Holy Communion. 
Miss Anna Reifsnyder, secretary of the 
Senior Luther League, called the roll of 
confirmation classes. The class of 1917 was 
the only one that had no representative 
present. This communion was the largest 
Ash Wednesday communion in the history 
of the congregation. 

Thursday evening the sermon was 
preached by the third pastor, the Rev. 
F. C. Wunder, Ph.D., pastor of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Allentown. The closing 
service of the anniversary was held Fri- 
day evening. Dr. Conrad Wilker, president 
of the Allentown Conference and pastor 
of St. Michael’s Church, Allentown, 
preached the sermon. Dr. P. G. Beer, 
president of the Lutheran Pastoral Asso- 
ciation of Allentown and Vicinity, and the 
Rev. Harvey T. Sell, president of the Min- 
isters’ League of Allentown, brought 
greetings. 

All services were well attended, the 
average approximating 300. Mr. Heckman 
has been pastor of the congregation since 
July 1924, and during this period the com- 
municant membership increased from 220 
to 430, the confirmed membership from 
355 to 590, and the debt on the church was 
reduced from $12,500 to $5,427. A total of 
$100,494.61 was contributed for all pur- 
poses, of which $11,848.17 was for benev- 
olence. The present church was built dur- 
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MEMORIALS 
BY Gorham 


ALMS BASON, highly polished 
brass, bright finish with a red em- 
bossed plush mat. Furnished either 
plain or with etched text on rim. 
Diameter 12 inches. PLAIN $10.00, 
ETCHED $20.00 


Complete ecclesiastical wares for 
personal or institutional use. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 
ECCLESIASTICAL DEPT. 
PROVIDENCE R. I. 


EMBROIDERIES 
Bible Markers . . 
Super-Frontals 


STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 


WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


DISS lpssere goths coeetiealctore 1936 
COX SONS & VINING, It 


“431 EAST 23n0. STREET, NEW YORK, N. ° 
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ing the pastorate of Dr. Dallas F. Green 
(1915-1917), and the congregation became 
self-supporting and some of the debt was 
reduced during the pastorate of Dr. 
Wunder. 


Danville, Va. The dedication of a pipe 
organ at the Church of the Ascension has 
just been accomplished. The organ, which 
was manufactured by the Wicks Company 
of Highland, Ill., was placed as a memorial 
to Mrs. Maggie Lee Swicegood by her hus- 
band, Dewey Wade Swicegood. 

The organ was especially designed for 
the chancel of the Danville church and is 
finished in dark fumed oak. It harmonizes 
with the other chancel furniture and be- 
comes a vital part of the church’s wor- 
shipful appointments. First public use of 
the organ was made on the day of ded- 
ication, March 13, at which time the ded- 
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icatory address was made by R. H. Ander- 
son, D.D., Superintendent of the Virginia 
Synod. This memorial is an addition to 
the numerous articles which have been 
placed in the equipment of this mission 
congregation. The Rev. A. K. Yount has 
been in this pastorate since June 1928. 


Harrisburg, Pa. The outstanding events 
of the year at the Church of the Redeemer 
included the further reduction of the con- 
gregation’s indebtedness by $1,149, which 
makes a total reduction to date of prac- 
tically $4,000. 

During the year the study of the pastor, 
the Rev. Alton M. Motter, was transferred 
from the parsonage to the rear of the 
church auditorium, brass offering plates 


TYPEWRITER WANTED 
Mission Church needs typewriter. Any make. 
14 or 16 inch carriage preferred. Perhaps some 
reader has an extra machine and will donate 
same. Address Geo. E. Sjauken, 623 Leland 
Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 


CHOIR GOWNS 


37 New Black Poplin Pleated Choir Gowns, 
$3.75 each. All or ‘part. Louis J. Lindner, 
425-LP Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pulpit 
Gowns—Poplin, $18.00; Mohair, $20.00. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


Wanted original poems, songs, for immediate 
consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers, Ltd., Dept. M73, Toronto, Can. 


A Poignant Presentation 
of the Crucifixion 


Timely and impressive, Dubois’s “The 
Seven Last Words” as given by the a ca- 
pella choir of Wittenberg College will 
bring to hearts of Lenten audiences the 
solemnity of the season. 

The choir will sing in the churches, as 
follow: 


ST. JOHN’S, ZANESVILLE, O 

EDGEWOOD, WHEELING, 

TRINITY, HAGERSTOWN, . 
EVANGELICAL, FREDERICK, MD...MAR. 30 
MESSIAH, PHILADELPHIA, PA....... MAR. 31 
GOOD SHEPHERD, BROOKLYN, N.Y..APR. 1 
TRINITY, MANHATTAN, N. ° 
GRACE, LANCASTER, PA. 

CHRIST, HARRISBURG, PA 

MOXHAM, JOHNSTOWN, PA... 

MT. ZION, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


All programs begin at 8 P. M. with excep- 
tion of April 3 when concert begins at 4 P.M. 


EASTER SUNRISE 
6: 30 A. M. 


Temple University Stadium 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Choirs, Trumpeters, Soloists, Harpers 
Nationally-known Personalities 


75-foot Dluminated Cross 
50-foot Cross of Flowers 


DR. ROSS STOVER will Speak 
(Estimated Crowd, 75,000) 
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and an alms bason were presented by 
members of the Queen Esther Class of the 
church school in honor of Mrs. J. E. 
Walter, who served as their teacher for 
seventeen years, and the net proceeds of 
the ‘will of a former charter member, Mrs. 
Mary Rollinson, were received. 

The congregation has co-operated with 
the Field-Worker Plan of Gettysburg Sem- 
inary in having Mr. Robert J. Calhoun, 
junior at the seminary, present over week- 
ends for practical assistance and experi- 
ence. The plan has greatly profited all 
concerned. Two sons of the congregation 
are now studying for the ministry, Mr. 
Edgar T. Chrisemer, who is also in the 
seminary, and Mr. Herbert W. Stroup, Jr., 
a sophomore in Gettysburg College. 

Plans are being made for the beauti- 
fication of the church grounds and prop- 
erty, the further reduction of indebtedness 
and the publication of an annual year book. 


Hummelstown, Pa. Zion Church, Dr. 
C. G. Leatherman pastor, was chosen by 
the Harrisburg Conference of the East 
Pennsylvania Synod as the place for its 
Pre-Lenten Retreat March 1. The officers 
of Conference conducted the Confessional 
and Communion Service. During a sea- 
son of meditation papers were presented 
on the general theme, “The Whole Pro- 
gram of the Whole Church.” The Mes- 
sage of the Cross was presented as it ap- 
plies To Youth; To the Unfortunate; To 
Lands Across the Seas; To America; The 
Mark of the True Church—Declaring the 
Passions of Jesus. 


Philadelphia, Pa. The fortieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of Apostles Church 
was observed March 6. At the morning 
service Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, brought 
the message, and greetings were extended 
by the first pastor of the congregation, 
Prof. Warren J. Ellis, Ph.D., professor in 
Delaware State University at Newark, Del. 
In the evening the special speaker was 
Prof. Otto Fred Nolde, Ph.D., of the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary in Philadel- 
phia. 

On the evening of March 10 a Home- 
coming Service was held at which two 
former members, Mr. George Heppe, Jr., 
and Mr. O. Roy Frankenfield were the 
speakers. Special music was a feature on 
this occasion. 

Apostles Church is the direct result of 
home mission activity. It was made pos- 
sible by a Church Extension loan of $5,000 
which was repaid within the next twelve 
years. In these forty years three pastors 
have served this congregation, as follows: 
the Rev. Warren J. Ellis, Ph.D., 1898-1900; 
the late Rev. George B. Hancher, Ph.D., 
1901-1906; and the present pastor, the Rev. 
Frank S. Kuntz, who is now celebrating 
the thirty-first anniversary of his pastor- 
ate and the thirty-fifth of his ordination. 

The church has provided a gospel mes- 
sage every Sunday except four, when the 
doors were closed by order of the Board 
of Health as a precautionary measure dur- 
ing the influenza epidemic. The pastors 
have officiated at 625 infant and 83 adult 
baptisms; confirmed 723; performed 520 
wedding ceremonies; brought the comfort 
of the gospel at 828 funerals, and received 
1,501 persons into church membership. 
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Zanesville, Ohio. St. John’s Church, 
W. M. Hackenberg, D.D., pastor, began the 
Lenten Season with a communion service 
on Ash Wednesday exceptionally well at- 
tended in spite of disagreeable weather 
conditions. Lent was preceded by an every: 
member visitation soliciting loyalty and 
church attendance, and it is bearing fruit. 

Sunday afternoon and evening, February 
27, the Southern Federation of the Cen- 
tral’ Conference Luther League conducted 
a Pre-Lenten Retreat which was attended 
by large groups from all surrounding 
parishes. Pastors E. F. C. Stahl and Walter 
M. Brandt of Newark, and Dr. A. M. Himes 
of Cambridge were afternoon speakers, 
and Dr. W. L. Spielman of Marietta was 
the evening preacher. . 

Sunday evening, March 27, the Witten- 
berg College a cappella choir will present 
Dubois’ “The Seven Last Words” in St. 
John’s Church, the first stop on their pre- 
Easter tour of five states of the East. 

Dr. Hackenberg is preparing a large 
group of children for confirmation on Palm 
Sunday and three communion services will 
be held at Easter time, Holy Thursday, 
and two on Easter Sunday, one at the Sun- 
rise Service. The children of the Bible 
school will present their annual festival 
service Easter evening. 

Dr. Hackenberg is again chairman of 
the Muskingum County Holy Week serv- 
ices sponsored by the local Ministerial 
Association, the fifth time in six years. 
Erle C. Greiner, who is treasurer of the 
Synod of Ohio, a member of St. John’s, 
has had charge of the publicity for the 
same number of years. The speaker is Dr. 
Rollin H. Walker of Delaware, Ohio, pro- 
fessor emeritus of the Bible at Ohio Wes- 
leyan University. 

The Women’s Missionary Society con- 
ducted a successful Mission Study Class 
and sponsored the Week of Prayer. March 
7-11. The Young Women’s Society and the 
Light Brigade assisted in the week’s serv- 
ices. 

The Luther League is quite active, ob- 
serving all special Luther League days 
with special programs and making a fine 
contribution to both the Konnarock Health 
Center and the congregational missionary 
objective, three parishes abroad. 

St. John’s received two memorial con- 
tributions recently,—$1,000 from Mr. and 
Mrs. L. D. Price, for their son Frank, and 
$200 from Mrs. Frances Fisher Bruckner, 
for her mother. 

The Bible school is showing a healthy 
growth and the congregational Service 
Society is doing commendable work along 
all lines with emphasis on the spiritual, 
but not slacking along the material. The 
Brotherhood is taking a new lease on life 
and promises to become active. 

The congregation as a whole is looking 
forward to the celebration of the centen- 


nial in May 1939, hoping to entertain the | 


Synod of Ohio in annual convention at 
that time, and to reduce the building fund 
debt, which is rapidly diminishing, to a 
negligible amount. 


SYNOD 


The United Lutheran Synod of New York 
will hold its tenth annual convention June 13- 
16, in Reformation Church, 33 Grove St., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Frederick R. Knubel, D.D., pastor, 
beginning with The Service and Communion, 


Jat 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. 
| Service, June 15, at 8.00 P. M. 


| Rochester, N. Y. 


i 
AY 


| Rev. Robert Barkley, 


| dren to Ohio. 
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Monday, at 8.00 P. M. Business sessions daily 
The Ordination 


Candidates for ordination and all pastors de- 


siring to unite with the synod will meet the 
- Examining Committee, 


C. Reinhold Tappert, 
D.D., chairman, at 9.30 A. M., June 13, at Refor- 
mation Church. Foreign missionaries and can- 


_ didates for ordination will be entertained if 
- application is made before June 1 to Mr. R. H. 


Reformation Church, 33 Grove St., 
Paul C. White, Sec. 


arroll, 


CONFERENCES 
The spring convention of the Erie Confer- 
ence of the Pittsburgh Synod will be held in 
Calvary Church, Sharon, Pa., the Rev. C. Fred- 


® erick Christiansen pastor, Tuesday, March 22. 
\ Donald L. Houser, Sec. 


The Greensburg Conference of the Pittsburgh 
Synod will hold its spring convention at Trinity 
Church, Mt. Pleasant, Pa., the Rev. George C. 
Booth pastor, Tuesday, March 29, 1938. The 
sessions will open at 9.00 A. M. with the ad- 


_ ministration of the Holy Communion. 


George C. Booth, Sec. 


The Northeast Conference of the Pittsburgh 
Synod will hold its spring convention in Trin- 


| ity Church, Reynoldsville, Pa., the Rev. Nelson 


G. Fattman pastor, Thursday, March 31. The 


» session will open at 9.30 A. M. with the admin- 


istration of Holy Communion. 
Jacob O. Kroen, Sec. 


OBITUARY 
Rev. Daniel Luther Barkley 


member of the senior class of Gettysburg The- 
ological Seminary, 


passed from earthly life 
March 3, 1938. He was a son of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Wallace Barkley and Marjorie Louise 
(Miller) Barkley, Shippensburg, Pa., in which 


1] jcity the father is pastor of Memorial Lutheran 
» Church. 


He was born October 17, 1913, during the 
pastorate of his father in Murphysboro, Ill. He 
was graduated from Gettysburg College in 1935, 
and was licensed to preach by the West Penn- 


'/Sylvania Synod at its annual convention in 


\Messiah Church, York, in May 1937. 

His untimely departure cut off a promising 
service in the gospel ministry before it had yet 
actually begun. The entire experience of his 
ministry in the Church to which he was pre- 
paring to give himself was to be severely lim- 
ited to brief periods of assisting and supplying 
various congregations during the time of his 
preparation, all of which services were rendered 
in highly acceptable manner and with genuine 
spiritual reward to his own soul. The Church 
has suffered the loss of a servant with fine in- 
tellect, possessing a physique of unusual rugged- 
ness and strength, and gifted with those qual- 
ities of voice which constitute a splendid asset 
for any preacher. 

His passing is deeply mourned by many in 
the wider circles of community, school, church, 


% and synod relationships. 


The funeral service was held Monday morn- 
ing, March 7, in Christ Church, Gettysburg. 
The Rev. Dwight F. Putman, pastor of the 
church and president of synod, was in charge, 
with members of the Seminary faculty par- 
ticipating. Dr. H. D. Hoover and Dr. A. R. 
Wentz read scripture passages respectively from 
the Old and New Testaments. Dr. John Aberly, 
president of the seminary, preached the ser- 
mon, and Dr. H. C. Alleman offered prayer. 
Members of the senior class of the Seminary 
served as guard of honor. Interment was made 
in Evergreen Cemetery, Gettysburg. 

Members of the immediate family surviving 


| in addition to the parents are three brothers, 


Prof. Donald Barkley, Collingsdale, Pa.; the 
pastor of St. Peter’s 
.Church, Syracuse, N. Y.; and William W. 
)Barkley, Jr., a sophomore at Sere Col- 


lege. . F. Putman. 


Mrs. Amanda Ellen Derr 


“She lived a long and useful life.’”” Such was 
the tribute paid to Mrs. Derr by friends. The 
simplicity of her life and her complete devotion 
to her Master will always remain an inspiration 
to others. Mrs. Derr was born July 13, 1845, in 
Frederick County, Maryland. Her home was 
only seven miles from the site of the Battle of 
South Mountain. Her future husband, Sylvanus 
E. Derr, fought during the War between the 
States with the Seventh Maryland Regiment. 
In 1878 she moved with her husband and chil- 
In 1914 her husband preceded 
her in death. From that time until her death 
she made her home with her daughter, Mrs. 
H. E. Driscoll, near Springfield, Ohio. 

In the early morning hours of March 7 her 
soul left her weakened body, and was taken 
to its eternal rest. 

Of her six children, only two survive. One 
son, the Rev. C. Edward Derr, Ph.D., one-time 
acting president of Carthage College, and for 
many years pastor of Ascension Church, Chi- 
cago, was called to his heavenly home in 1926. 

s. Derr was a faithful reader of her church 
aper, having received THe LuTHERAN ever since 
ts beginning and having read the predecessor 
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THE WORK OF THE LORD 


BY 


W. H. GREEVER, D.D., LL.D. 


DR. F. H. KNUBEL: “It wears well,—wears 
well, in that its chapters increase in in- 
terest to the very end; wears well, in that 
the oftener it is searched the richer the 
student will be.” 


DR. E. B. BURGESS: ‘“‘Of all practical helps, 
given to pastors in recent years for the 
Biblical training of church workers and 
the development of true church life, the 
little classic, THE WORK OF THE LORD, 
easily ranks first.” 


MR. ARTHUR P. BLACK: ‘Personally I feel 
there is not a chapter in it that is not 
worth more than the price of the book to 
me. It fits in beautifully with our whole 
Promotional Plan.” 


DR. RALPH LONG: “This book clearly em- 
phasizes the fact that the work of the 
church is in reality the work of the Lord, 
rather than a mere program. 


DR. ZENAN CORBE: “Our acid test in pass- 
ing judgment is ‘How did it work?’ Re- 
sults reported by our missionaries who 
have used the book give it an Al rating.” 


DR. C. E. KRUMBHOLZ: “This book has 
touched my conscience, has been of spe- 
cial devotional help, and I have adopted 
it as a companion.” 


DR. H. D. SHIMER: “Its pages breathe into 
the soul of the Christian reader the Spirit 
of the Living God.” 


AN INTERESTED LAYMAN IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THIS AD 
PAGES 142. CLOTH BINDING. PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.25. 


Order from The United Lutheran Publication House 


of this paper. She loved her Lord and her 
Church, and served Him through His Church. 
Services were held in St. Paul’s Church, 
Springfield, Ohio, March 9, with the Rev. Bie 
Uhl, pastor of Calvary Church, Springfield, 
where she was a member, Officiating. The Rev. 
Harold Albert, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, as- 
sisted in the service. Six great-grandsons were 
the pallbearers. Burial took place in_the Vale 
Cemetery, near Springfield. Carl Driscoll. 


The Rev. George Lawrence Hamm, Ph.D. 


had reached nearly eighty years of age when 
death came to him on the morning of March 
4, 1938, at West Palm Beach, Fla., where he 
was spending the winter as was his custom since 
his retirement from teaching a few years ago. 
The son of Jared Hamm, originally of Berks 
County, Pa., and his wife, Mary Weaver Hamm, 
he was born in Fay, Lawrence County, Pa., 
October 14, 1858, where, in 1877, he was also 
confirmed. He was graduated from Westminster 
College in 1885 and from Gettysburg The- 
ological Seminary in 1888. Thereafter he studied 
at New York University and in 1898 received 
his doctorate from Westminster_ College. 
Licensed by the Pittsburgh Synod in 1887, 
he was ordained by that body at Leechburg, 
Pa., October 21, 1888. He became the first pas- 
tor of Bethany Church, East End, Pittsburgh, 
organized earlier that year, and served for three 
years. During this time Bethany’s first church 
building was erected and dedicated free of 
debt. Because of a throat ailment, Pastor Hamm 
then entered upon teaching as his life work. 
After serving four years as principal of the 
North Braddock High School, he became pro- 
fessor of education at the Slippery Rock State 
Normal School of Pennsylvania, retiring in 
1929 after thirty-four years of service. : 
In 1888 Dr. Hamm married Miss Emma Morris 
and to them was born one daughter, Elsie 
Rachel Hamm. She and her mother survive 
him. 
Dr. Hamm’s body was brought from Florida 
to Slippery Rock, where he maintained his 


home, and there funeral services were con- 
ducted March 10. Dr. R. W. Doty of Butler, 
his pastor, preached the sermon. Interment 


took place in New Wilmilton Cemetery. 
H. H. Bagger. 


Marine Heinrich Huneke 


was born at Walsh, Ill., August 3, 1903. She 
was the daughter of Pastor Carl Heinrich and 
his wife, Theodora Thortzen. She was one of a 
formally of six children, four brothers and one 
sister. 

When the deceased was one and_ one-half 
years of age, her parents came to Wellsburg, 
Iowa, in 1905, which has since been her home. 
In her infancy she was dedicated to God in the 
Sacrament of Holy Baptism, September 3, 1903, 
and vowed allegiance to her Lord in the rite of 
confirmation, March 28, 1920. 

She grew to young womanhood as the able 
and consecrated assistant of her father in his 
pastoral work, giving unstintingly of her time 
and talent in behalf of Christ’s Kingdom. The 
Sunday school and Luther League owe much 
of their life to her energetic leadership. The 
esteem in which she was held is shown by her 
election as the president of the first Woman's 
Missionary Society in this congregation, for 
whose organization she was herself largely re- 
sponsible. While many positions of honor were 
entrusted to her, she regarded them_as an in- 
creasing call to the service of her Lord. She 
did not relinquish her interest nor duties after 
the resignation of her father as pastor of St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church for thirty years in 
1936. For, on August 18, 1936, she was united 


in marriage with Pastor Arthur W. Huneke, 
who had been called to assume the duties of 
leader and spiritual guide in this congregation. 
In this marriage, she came into full recognition 
of the place she had for so many years already 
occupied: “First Lady” in the parish. 

: February 9, 1938, she became ill and passed 
into life beyond March 6, 1938. Surviving are 
her husband, her parents, three brothers, John 
and Carl of Wellsburg, Iowa, and Gustav of 
Clear Lake, Iowa (one brother, Theodore, and 
one sister, Louise, having preceded her in 
death). Many distant relatives deeply mourn 
her passing, as well as a great host of friends. 
Her entire life reflects upon the saintly char- 
acter of her parents, under whose direction and 
considerate Christian guidance she was in- 
timately acquainted with her Lord. Her life 
may be summed up in the tribute to an act of 
devotion on the part of a woman who did a 
service to her Lord, in that He said, ‘“‘She hath 
done what she could.”’ This same Lord has now 
called her into His personal service in His King- 
dom of Heaven, to which we say, ‘‘Blessed be 
the name of the Lord.” 

The funeral service was held March 9. The 
participants were the following: Pedro Ilgen, 
Ph.D., of Holland, Iowa, who had charge of 
the service in the home and at the cemetery; 
the Rev. Mr. Matzner, superintendent of the 
Evangelical Deaconess Hospital in Marshall- 
town, liturgist; the Rev. J. E. Drake, Presby- 
terian, of Cedar Falls, who preached the Ger- 


man sermon; and the Rev. M. J. Harder of 
Garnavillo, Iowa, who preached the English 
sermor AS Win ELe 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Berry, S. W., from R. F. D. 1, Midway, Tenn., 


to Timberville, Va. 
Dietrich, George E., from 173-31 103d Road, 
to 90-16 175th St., 


Jamaica, L: I., N. Ys 
Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. 
Groseclose, A. L., from 116 N. Ash Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo., to 565 Summit St., Pasadena, Calif. 
Kleiner, Conrad, from 10729 96th St., Edmon- 
ton, Alta., Can., to 386 Mountain Ave., Win- 


nipeg, Man., Can. 
Knauff, K. J., from 39 Courtland Ave., E., 
to 61 Samuel St., 


Kitchener, Ont., Can., 
Kitchener, Ont., Can. 

Krueger, Ralph M., from 1752 Stratford Place, 
Springfield, Ohio, to 117 E. Market St., Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

Mohler, Marion R., from 408 S. W. 5th St., Rich- 
mond, Ind., to 37 S. 4th St., Richmond, Ind. 

Roth, William, from 225 N. State St., Spring- 
pole Ill., to 221 W. Jackson St., Springfield, 


Rudisill, Carroll S., from St. Clairsville, Pa., to 
Turbotville, Pa. 

Sauberzweig, R., from R. F. D. 1, Box 26, Three 
Rivers, Texas., to Pender, Nebr. 

Schroeder, D.D., Martin, from Bloomfield, Nebr., 
to 1614 “D” St., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Stahl, E. F. C., from 222 Renssalaer St., Bucyrus, 
Ohio, to 106 Neal Ave., Newark, Ohio. 

Mees H. B., from Saluda, S. C., to Prosperity, 


Ce 
Yeagy, Arthur, from 443 Chestnut St., Sunbury, 
Pa., to Loganton, Pa. 
Zumstein, R. O., from 226 S. Elliott St., Olney, 
Ill., to Mt. Pulaski, Il. 


PEWS NEEDED 


The struggling little congregation of Vine- 
mont Community Lutheran Church, Vinemont, 
Pa., is in need of pews. Anyone in a position 
to help us will please communicate with the 
Rev. Elmer F. Wenrich, supply pastor, 545 
Chestnut St., West Reading, Pa. 


i} 
\ 
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A GIFT FOR YOUR PASTOR 


PRIVATE COMMUNION SET No. A — Standard Size 


Greatly improved in style and now the most attractive and serviceable standard size plated set ever offered. Non-tarnishable Rhodium 
plating on hard metal, with all pieces gold lined. Includes a non-seeping flagon (342 oz. capacity), choice of chalice or individual cup holder 
(with six glass cups), choice of regular size host-box (14 wafer capacity) or extra size host box (33 wafer capacity), a paten, a_ specially 
designed spoon (for administering to those too ill to raise the head), and a durably constructed case lined with purple velvet and covered 
with Morocco grained Keratol (simulated leather). (With Real Leather Case, $1.00 additional; With Extra Size Leather Case—containing addi- 
tional compartment—$2.50 extra.) 


. 


Chalice Style Showing Regular Individual Cup Rack Style Showing 


Size Host Box. Extra Size Host Box 
With_ With 
RHODIUM PLATED NICKEL SILVER SET Regular Size Extra Size 
Host Box Host Box 


No. 
A-> COMPLETE including Keratol Case, Flagon, Host Box, Paten, Spoon, Chalice or Individual Cup Rack 
CWE Six GIASSES) scccscsvcccsesccccsectssssssestoorcostnnssecscenenssnnascadteccecenetens eeezergerer crrrctvnasssssesecnnnssrssdsercembennsestegcintnnsasescenonvssaszaneceancerssetabrcest $22.50 $23.50 


A-3—As No. A-2, but with Spoon omitted 20.00 21.00 
With With 

RHODIUM PLATED STERLING SILVER SET* Regular Size Extra Size 

No. Host Box Host Box 
A-2— COMPLETE with Chalice ...ssscessscsssssssessssseesssssssessesssssesesssssscseesensasceenniees seesennssecessnnseesssssseesecnsnsssceeennssscesennsesecennssae $53.00 $57.00 
A-2R—COMPLETE with Individual Cup Rack* substituted for Chalice... 45.00 49.00 
A-3—As No. A-2 but with Spoon omitted 50.00 54.00 


A-3R—As No. A-2R but with Individual Cup Rack* substituted for Chalice and Spoon omitted... eee 42.00 46.00 


Any of the pieces from these sets may be purchased separately. Prices on application. 

* Sterling Silver pieces are all ornamented either with engraved cross or I H S symbol, except extra-size host box. The cup holder 
is furnished only in Rhodium plated Nickel-Silver as Sterling Silver would not serve for this purpose. In the Sterling Silver sets, a ster- 
ling silver mounted glass cruet (of half the capacity) can be substituted for the sterling flagon at $16.00 less. 

TRANSPORTATION EXTRA. 


Pocket-Size SICK COMMUNION SETS No. G and No. G-I 


Two styles developed from, and offering marked improvements on, one of the most popular low-price sets ever devised. Both of these 
improved styles are identical in make-up, except that an individual cup arrangement is provided with the No. G-I style in place of the goblet 
accompanying the No. G style, with necessary difference in the structure of the cases. 

Small enough for carrying in a roomy pocket, yet complete in every detail and ready for immediate use. Churchly in appearance, 
and put up in an attractive upright case, safeguarding against seepage from the flagon. 

Heavily silver-plated, with sturdy case. Size, 214 x 414 x 4 inches. Transportation Extra. 


Style No. G Style No. G-I 
With Silver-Plated Common Cup. With holder containing three glasses. 
Price, with Black Case, $9.00; with Leather Case, $11.00. Price, with Imitation Leather Case, $11.00; with Leather Case, $12.00. 


NOTE—Old Style No. G Set CASES—long flat box—still available at $1.00 Each. 
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